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MIDDLE TENNESSEE FARMERS' INSTITUTE, 

Nashville, Tennessee. 



TWELFTH ANNUAL SESSION. 



FIRST DAY— TUESDAY, OCTOBER 21, 1913. 



MORNING SESSION. 

The Middle Tennessee Farmers' Institute met in the Agricultural 
Building at the State Fair grounds, Nashville, at 9:30 o'clock Tuesday 
morning, October 21, 1913, in its twelfth annual convention, with about 
800 delegates present at the opening session. 

The convention was called to order by President Robert Gallagher. 
The invocation was offered by Dr. R. Lin Cave, of the Woodland 
Street Christian Church. 

The address of welcome was delivered by Gov. B. W. Hooper. His 
address follows : 

WELCOME ADDRESS OF GOV. B. W. HOOPER. 

Ladies and Gentlemen : I sup- 
pose thai speeches might be graded 
in something the same way that I 
heard a lady say once visits were 
graded. She said if anybody comes 
and stays with you a month it is a 
visitation: if they stay just a lit- 
tle while, for a decent length of 
time,, it is a visit ; and if they just 
"bob" right in and out it's a viz. 
Speeches, I say, might be graded 
that way, on down from orations 
to speeches and small talks, and it 
is only a small talk I am here to 
deliver to you this morning. Men 
as busy as I am have no time to 
deliver speeches. I have delivered 
but few since I have been Governor. 
Some of you farmers think that no officeholder knows what real, hard, 
genuine work is, but I want to say to you that when you go out on your 
farm to get your hay in before a thunderstorm, I want you to remem- 
ber then that the Governor of Tennessee works just that hard 
eighteen hours a day almost all the time. 

It is a pleasure to me to talk to "hill billies," as Josh Billings said, 
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"one of whom I am which." I have been accused of trying to stir up 
prejudice between the farmers and the city people. There is no reason 
why there should be any prejudice between the people in the country 
and in the cities of Tennessee. There is every reason why there should 
be none. My observation of mankind has been that folks are just 
folks, wherever you find them. T have known country people all my 
life, and I have known city folks for three years, and I find that they 
are just folks wherever you see them. Their environment may be 
different, but, after all, they are just men and women, human beings, 
with the same thoughts, the same loves and the same hatreds. 

There was a time, I presume, when there were no people in the 
world but "hill billies;" there was a time when there were no great 
centers of population, but that was a time back beyond recorded his- 
tory, either sacred or profane. As far back as history goes men had 
begun to get together and build towns and c'ties. and rf course, it was 
t lie country people who began to build the towns. The people in the 
beginning were scattered sparsely over the earth. The country people 
arc still building the cities. You can go out here in the city of Nash- 
ville and you will find that a great percentage of the best business 
men are men who came to Nashville from the country districts when 
they were boys or young men, and they have assisted greatly in the 
progress of this city, and the same is true of every city in the country. 
When the country fellow comes to town and gets broke to town ways, 
he knows how to take care of himself as well as the man who has been 
there a long time. 

I remember a little thing that occurred down in Atlanta, Ga. You 
may know that Atlanta contains a large number of people from Ten- 
nessee, and especially from East Tennessee. They went in there 
immediately after the war, when things were stirred up in Tennessee. 
They took hold of things as they found them, and they helped to build 
t>e city of Atlanta. T once heard it said that a fellow was walking 
a'ong the streets of Atlanta one day. He saw a sign hanging across the 
street, and that sign read, "Einstein & Jenkins." The fellow was 
struck with the lack of harmony in the names on the sign. He went 
up to a boy who was sweeping the sidewalk and said to the bov, "That's 
a funny sign: I take it that Einstein is a Jew: what about Tenkins?" 
The boy said, "Jenkins is a hill billy from Tennessee." The fellow 
walked off and said, "God help the Jew." He seemed to have per- 
fect confidence that Jenkins would take care of himself, even associ- 
ated with Einstein, a Jew. 

Now. instead of stirring up prejudice between the city and country 
people of this State, it has been my purpose to make them feel that they 
were one and the same people, and that there ought not to be one set 
of laws governing the country people that were not applicable to the 
neople in the cities as well. Instead of trying to draw distinctions 
between the country and the city people. I have tried to impress upon 
the people that there is no distinction — that they are all citizens alike of 
this great State. That has been my aim and purpose. T am glad to 
sav today that we seem lately to be making some progress in that 
direction. 
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Away back in the early history of the world the people had to 
contend with what was then known, as it is now; as the problem of the 
city. There are many problems in the city that the country people do 
not have to contend with. Those things are readily apparent when you 
stop to think about them. When you get large numbers of people 
living closely together the problems of government become more com- 
plex, more laws are required, more regulations are necessary and 
more precautions are necessary to make sure that one man does not 
impose upon another or trample upon the rights of his neighbor. That 
has always been the case in every country and in every age and clime. 

Away back yonder we read that there were two men named Abra- 
ham and Lot. They were living out in the country and it became 
necessary for them to make choice between certain lands which they 
were occupying jointly to some extent at that time, and they ami- 
cably arranged that matter between them. Abraham said to Lot, "You 
just take your choice," and Lot did what a great many men do in this 
day and time. He made a bad choice by pitching his tent over near the 
city of Sodom. After awhile he drifted over into Sodom. He became 
a citizen of that city, and he found at that early age and day that the 
people of that city were up against the problems that confront this 
city today. Those problems there in that city were not settled by the 
intervention of God himself, except by fire. We are trying to settle 
them in Tennessee without fire, except the fire of public sentiment. 
The fire of public sentiment will be all that is necessary to cleanse the 
cities of Tennessee and to make their population realize that they are 
not what a certain newspaper of Nashville said — that they are not 
superior to the country people of Tennessee. That idea that one 
set of people in Tennessee is better than another is an idea that has 
to go, and it is going very rapidly. 

The country people of Tennessee are now, have always been, ancr - 
vill always be the very backbone of the government of this State. 
Now, that is something that may be said by any demagogue in an 
address upon most any occasion, but when you come to think about it 
it is a solid and substantial truth. There has never been a time in the 
history of this State when a great question arose for settlement, either 
in times of war or peace, that the brunt of the battle, that the heat 
and the burden of the day did not descend upon the country people, 
the farmers of the State. That has been true in war and peace, and I 
trust that it may always be true, because the country people have 
always been willing to shoulder their part of the burden, both in public 
and private life. I do not mean that they are always naturally more 
patriotic than the people of the cities, but somehow I believe that the 
environment of the country is the best place to produce a man, a real 
man. T would rather raise my boys on the farm today than to raise 
them up in any city upon God's footstool, because man made the city 
and God made the country, and just as soon as I can get out of politics 
T have a little lurking ambition that T haven't said much about — I would 
like to get my own boys out on the farm, where they can get close to 
nature and close to God. 

One thing I want to say about the people in the city — and I think 
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it is interesting to ns as good people to talk about these matters — they 
are connected with country life and with city life and with the problems 
that confront the country people, the farmers of Tennessee. I want to 
say that the good people in the cities are entitled to more credit for 
being good and for living correct lives morally and religiously than the 
people in the country are, because conditions are harder for them. 
From observation, I want to say that I believe that some of the very 
best people in the world live in the cities, alongside of the very worst 
people in the world. It so happens that the worst element of society 
drifts towards the cities. Now. we have all observed that. About the 
triflingest fellows that you have out in the country drift to the city, 
along with some of the most enterprising men, who go to the cities to 
seek the great opportunities that they believe lie in the cities, and it 
happens -that in every city there exists what is called a floating popu- 
lation. The people in the cities are not to blame for that condition. 
It is thrust upon them and they have to deal with it as they find it from 
day to day. Let me say that some of the most godly men and women, 
the most earnest men and women that I have ever seen in religious and 
philanthropic work, are some of the men and women who live in the 
cities of Tennessee. They have greater opportunities for this work 
than people in the country seem to have, because a greater number of 
people are brought right before them whose sin and vice, and who c e 
poverty and suffering, are daily before their eyes. You country people 
do not see this every day. 

So, when we talk about life in the country and life in the city, and 
when we compare the country people and the city people, T think it is 
well for us to remember that conditions, surroundings and environ- 
ments are different, and for us to remember what T said at the outset — 
that folks are just folks wherever you find them and that the good 
people in the cities are striving just as hard as the people in the coun- 
try are. 

Now, we have been somewhat worried in the last few vears by 
reason of the fact that there is a great trend of population from the 
country to the cities, which has caused the last Federal census to show 
that the population of the cities is increasing bv a much larger ratio 
than the population of the country is. That is a problem that has 
caused some worry and concern to the people of the State. I believe, 
however, that it is a question that will right itself. I believe that the 
pendulum has swung just as far in that direction as it is goin^ to 
swing. I have a hope that the increasing desirability of farm life is 
going to cause it to gradually swing backward during the next decade 
from the city to the country. There are many things upon which to 
base that hope. The main reason is that there is a decided tendency 
at this time not to take the country to the citv, but to take all of the 
facilities, the utilities nnd the comforts of the citv out to the farm. That 
is one thing that the farmers of the country and the farmers of the 
Middle Tennessee Farmers' Institute are trying to do. There is no 
reason why the farmer should be what he was fifty years ago — isolated 
and a social Robinson Crusoe, away from all the comforts of modern 
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life and civilization. I see no reason for believing that this condition 
should continue. 

As I said a moment ago, I believe that the movement to bring all 
those things to the country will end this trend of population from the 
country to the city. Of course, the rural free delivery, the telephone, 
the electric intcrurban and improved highways are among the things 
that are doing this. They are keeping country people from feeling 
that they are cut off from the world, and keeping the young boys and 
girls from feeling that they must go to the city to see and learn what is 
going on. The people must have amusements. The bright, keen, eager 
minds of the country boys and girls must be fed on something. You 
cannot cut them off by themselves, you cannot seal them hermetically 
and expect them to live. 

Another thing that I believe in very strongly, and which has been 
advocated by the Educational Department of Tennessee, by Superin- 
tendent Brister and those under him, and that is the consolidation of 
the schools of the State. Instead of having a half dozen, or a dozen, 
shabby schools in a country district, have one or two or three schools 
that are really good and make each school not only the educational 
center of that district but the center of the social life of the district as 
well, a meeting place of the people, old and young, of that country, 
where they can gather for pleasure and profit. When that is done, I 
believe that that will be another one of the factors that will help to 
keep the boys and girls on the farm. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, my experience has been that when a 
man speaks extemporaneously he speaks too long. Now, I must not 
speak too long this morning, if I haven't already done it, on account 
of the fact that I speak without preparation. 

I want to say in conclusion that it is a great pleasure to me to 
welcome the Middle Tennessee Farmers' Institute, and I welcome you 
not only on behalf of the city but on behalf of the State. I trust 
that during your stay here the results that you obtain from your meet- 
ing may be beneficial. An exchange of plans, experiences and pur- 
poses is always good for men engaged in every line of business. There 
is no reason why farmers should not organize. Organization is the 
watchword of success, and organization is just as necessary to the 
farming population of the country as it is to any other industry in the 
. country. I trust that you may profit from your meeting and when you 
have completed the work of the Institute that you may go back to your 
occupation with your ambition for progress and improvement greatly 
enhanced. 

Now, with these words/ ladies and gentlemen, I thank you for ■ 
having listened to me, and I again thank you for this opportunity of 
looking into the faces of so many of the good citizens of the State. 

THE ONE-DOLLAR FEE. 

Commissioner T. F. Peck here asked for the floor, that he might 
make some announcements, which follow : 
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Commissioner Peck — Mr. President: Just a few words. I want 
to first state that the ladies are requested to meet in the Woman's Build- 
ing, near the entrance to the grounds. They were asked to come up 
here that they might hear the (jovernor's address, and now they are 
urged by the ladies in charge to come down to the W oman's Building, 
that they may start their program. Before they leave there is one thing 
1 want to get settled and get out of the way. At the Institute two 
years ago a resolution was passed requiring the payment of $1.00 when 
the certificates were validated. That was an action taken by the In- 
stitute of its own accord. There has been some criticism, from vari- 
ous sources, of the Department of Agriculture, in the carrying out of 
the instructions of the Institute. Now, I want you all to understand 
that the Department of Agriculture gets absolutely nothing out of this 
$1.00. It is the Institute's money, it is spent in broadening and en- 
larging the scope of the Institute. If you want it, we are willing to 
do the work; if you don't want it, we are willing to try to do it anyhow 
and have the Institute just the same. But the point is just this — I 
have been approached by so many, claiming that it retards the In- 
stitute, that people do not want to come if they have to pay $1.00, and 
I want you to say whether you want to do it or not. I have even 
heard it said that they did not have to do it uncier the former adminis- 
tration, and I want to say that the present administration has nothing 
to do with it. I want you to settle this now. We are ready ; we are 
your servants; we are simply trying to do the work ycu ask us to do 
to the best of our ability. 1 will ask for an expression from this meet- 
ing as to your pleasure in this matter. If you want to continue the pay- 
ment of $1.00 on the validating of certificates, instruct us; if you do 
not want it, we will gladly validate the certificates without it. It is 
your fund, it is your action, and do not blame us in carrying out your 
policy. 

Motion was made by Delegate T. F. Perkins, and seconded, that 
the payment of the $i.oo be continued. Motion prevailed unanimously. 



LUNCH ACCOMMODATIONS. 

Commissioner Peck — Another thing I want to announce. We have 
arranged on the floor below so that you can get your lunch, or you can 
get your dinner and supper, for 25 cents a meal. We have arranged 
that you get a good meal, and we are making no charges to the people 
in charge of it, so that they can afford to give you your money's worth. 
You will get good service and it will make it convenient for you. You 
will not have to leave the grounds until after the night meeting unless 
you wish to. Our night programs are full of interest, and I hope you 
will give your full attention and study the program, and stay with 
us for a few days, for we want to accomplish something. 

I want to announce, further, that at the noon hour, after the con- 
vention adjourns, the Boys' Corn Club exhibits will be installed. Pro- 
fessor J. R. Fewell is here in charge. You can get in touch with him at 
the noon hour and after the afternoon program. 
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RESPONSE TO WELCOME ADDRESS. 

In response to the address of welcome of Governor Hooper, Mr. 
Sam N. Warren, of Spring Hill, made the address on behalf of the 
delegates. Mr. Warren's address follows: 

Mh. President: It gives mc 
pleasure, on behalf of this royal 
family of Reubens. Hayseeds and 
Hill Billies, to extend thanks to 
Governor Hooper for the hearty 
welcome he has accorded us. Also 
for his words of good cheer and en- 
couragement. 

Eor no matter who we are or 
what our station in life, whether as 
lowly millionaire bond owners, or 
lordly farmers and stock breeders 
of Middle Tennessee, we each have 
human nature enough in us to like 
and appreciate a pat on the back 
and a word of encouragement, now 
and then, as we travel the highway 
of life, each bearing his burden of 
bonds or bondage, as the case may be. 

ANNUAL ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Warren's address, President Robert Gal 
lagher delivered his annual address. Mr. Gallagher's address follows : 
Gentlemen of the Middle Tennessee Farmers' Institute: 

It is with pleasure I greet you, 
and I sincerely trust each and 
everyone of you will learn some- 
thing of value to you at this meet- 
ing, for every man woman and child 
in Tennessee has an interest in and 
is affected by what you learn here. 

The attitude of the people toward 
farming and farm life and their es- 
timate of them have greatly 
changed in the past few years, and 
I am glad to say the change tokens 
better things and better conditions 
of living for a large number of hu- 
man beings. 

The old-time idea of farming and 
farm life was that it was a dull, un- 
interesting routine of drudgery and 
hard work and only indulged in as a means of getting a living by people 
who could not make it any other way. Eor it was thought that anyone 
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could farm, as you did not have to learn how, and there was no science 
nor art about it. But this has all changed. Now we regard agriculture 
as the first great business of the world. And in these times of progress 
it takes education, science and art together, with persistent stay with 
it, to keep up with the procession of success. Now, instead of being as- 
tonished at meeting intelligent, up-to-date farmers and happy and con- 
tented farmers' wives and children, it is a matter of surprise and even 
sadness to meet any who are otherwise. 

Agricultural prosperity is a familiar phrase. We hear it so often 
we do not really consider or appreciate the full extent of its meaning, 
yet it is a phrase which means plenty, comfort, contentment, strength, 
security and happiness to mankind. 

But good farming is an indispensable requisite cf agricultural pros- 
perity, and there cannot exist anywhere permanent agricultural pros- 
perity where the system of farming is of the kind that certainly, how- 
ever gradually, lessens the fertility of the soil. 

So it hardly seems necessary to warn so intelligent a body of men 
as compose the Middle Tennessee Farmers' Institute that those of you 
who do not take advantage of the opportunities offered to you to learn 
how to make more than a living out of your farms, but persist in raising 
crops and selling them off without regard to retaining the fertility of 
your lands, are slowly but surely selling your farms from under you 
and your families. The most practical method — in fact. I might say 
the only practical method — of maintaining the fertility of your farm 
lands is to combine live stock husbandry with your other farm opera- 
tions, and when you begin this, read, studv. imnrove vour min^s as to 
the best, most practical, most economical and profitable methods of 
breeding, feeding and handling the classes and kinds of live stock 
suited to ymir conditions, and you have taken a long stride towards 
prosperity from agricultural pursuits. 



ADDRESS OF COMMISSIONER T. F. PECK. 

At the conclusion of the address of Mr. Gallagher, Commissioner 
of Agriculture T. F. Peck was introduced, who spoke as follows : 

Fellow Farmers : When T was appointed Commissioner of Agri- 
culture, the thing that worried me most was the fact that I would 
have to do some public sneaking. Up to that time I had never made 
an attempt to speak in public, so mv appreciation of the honor that was 
conferred upon me was damoened by the fact that I would have to 
speak on occas ; ons like this. I was not afraid of the other duties, but 
that was one thing that I did approach with fear and trembling. 

Directly after I was aopointcd, the Farmers' Institute was held at 
T^ckson and T knew what was expected 1 of me. so T prenared a paper 
and when the time came I got up on my feet, my knees shaking, but 
I managed to read the paper, and while not satisfied with it, it seemed 
to pass muster. I decided, though, then that as much as possible I 
would avoid reading papers. At the noon hour one of the farmers 
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came up to me and said, "You are having a good meeting and we are 
enjoying it, but the next time you get speakers I wish you would get 
speakers who know enough about their subjects so that they can tell 
it without reading it off their papers." You remember Josh Billings 
said he didn't care how much a man talked, provided he said it in a 
few words. Governor Hooper this morning also commented on the 
fact that when a man talked offhand he is liable to talk too long. There 
are some things I want to talk to you about today on which I don't 
want to be misquoted, and for that reason I have prepared a paper, and 
am going to furnish you a short manuscript, so that the original will 
be in evidence when the matter is referred to in the future. 

In planning our meeting here on 
the State Fair Grounds we had 
more than one object in view. First, 
we needed a larger assembly hall. 
We have that here. We needed to 
get farther away from the counter- 
attractions of the city. We do that 
by meeting here. We wanted to 
combine educational exhibits and 
demonstrations with our lectures. 
That is possible by meeting here, as 
you will observe by looking around 
the assembly hall. We meet here 
for the express purpose of increas- 
ing our knowledge of agriculture. 
If we do so we must concentrate 
our attention to the program ar- 
ranged for this meeting. 

If you will look at the program as it is arranged, the subjects to 
be discussed are of special importance to every farmer and no farmer 
can get the greatest benefit by dividing his attention between the dis- 
cussion here and the atractions of the city. 

As time passes we realize more and more the importance of a 
better knowledge by the farmers of modern, practical methods in 
farm practice. We see our population increasing without proportion- 
ate increase in production. We see the various enterprises other than 
farming demanding labor and, by their thorough organization and 
management, increasing the producing capacity of the labor they em- 
ploy, so that they can afford to pay prices for labor that are prohibitive 
to the farmer who fails to intelligently .direct the labor on his farm to 
increase its producing capacity proportionately. 

In the past, and at the present, too many of our farmers, while they 
applaud the splendid system, thorough understan big and organization 
of the working force in public institutions, act as though it were not 
worth considering in their own business. Now, brother farmers, we 
must realize that, to be a success, farnrn^ must be given the same 
thought, the same thorough organizat'on, the Fame attention to detail 
necessary in other lines of work if we hope to succeed. 
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This institute is planned for your benefit. There is not one subject 
On this program that will not well repay you giving it your careful at- 
tention, and the benefit you receive from this meeting will be in pro- 
portion to the interest you take in it. 

We have had an unusual season this year for growing crops. 
While the rainfall has been about up to the normal and ample for the 
growing of normal crops, yet it has been irregular and we have been 
unprepared to conserve the moisture that has fallen, and our unpre- 
paredness has cost us dearly. 

Since I have been connected with the Department of Agriculture I 
have been emphasizing in every way i could the importance ot deep 
plowing, turning under vegetable matter, subsoiling, thorough pulver- 
izing, keeping a dust mulch on the land during the growing season and 
a cover crop during the winter season. Those who have done so have 
had a decided advantage over those who have not. They have con- 
served their moisture, they have made available plant food in their soil, 
they have prevented their land from washing, and just in proportion to 
the extent they follow those directions will their advantage increase. 

We have some striking examples in several counties in Middle 
Tennessee where they have done the simple things suggested. There 
is not a farmer here today that cannot do so, and no one can do so with- 
out profit to himself in proportion to the thoroughness of his work. 

Now, I know you cannot rightly cultivate as many acres as you can 
scratch over, but I can guarantee that you will get more crop and profit 
' on the few acres you prepare and cultivate right than the many acres 
you scratch over and put in shape to wash away. I wish the farmers 
would realize that it is more profitable to them to pile up their acres 
than to spread them out; that there is more profit in cultivating one 
acre with ten inches of fertile soil than in two or three acres with five 
inches of hungry soil ; that eighty acres of a deep, rich soil are more 
profitable to cultivate than 160 acres of a shallow soil, with an im- 
pervious hardpan to run off all the moisture that falls on it. 

I wish the farmers of Tennessee would realize that their soils are 
silmilar to their bank accounts — that if they take out of them all the 
time and put nothing back, it is but a question of time until they cease 
to be profitable to work. 

I wish our farmers would appreciate the value of our climate and 
rainfall and profit by them as they should. Our climate enables any 
farmer who will to grow a money crop during the summer and a 
feeder crop for his soil during the winter. 

Our rainfall is ample for our requirements for crop production if 
we would save it, but we must have a deep soil with plenty of vege- 
table matter in it to hold it. You cannot do it with shallow soil, devoid 
of vegetable matter, overlying a hardpan that water will not penetrate, 
but which, when the shallow soil gets saturated, will slough off and 
the little vegetable matter in it get away. 

I wish our farmers would do the simple, practical things they can do, 
before they waste time trying to solve problems they are not ready for. 
Do not worry about soil analysis until you have made available the 
plant food in your soil. Then, by an examination of your crops, you 
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can better tell the deficient elements of plant food than by a soil an- 
alysis, because your soil does not run uniform. One hundred samples 
taken from one hundred different places in a ten-acre field, would 
each vary in plant food. If we will turn under vegetable matter, and 
subsoil, we will find we have made available plant food ample for 
profitable crop production and much cheaper than by an injudicious 
use of commerical fertilizer. 

Thousands of dollars have been wasted by Tennessee farmers every 
year by the unintelligent use of fertilizers, not because the fertilizers 
were not all that was claimed for them, but the farmers using them 
did not give the fertilizer a chance to feed the crop. 1 do not care how 
good the fertilizer may be, the soil conditions must be right to make 
the fertilizer available for plant food. The soil must have sufficient 
moisture to dissolve the fertilizer, and the soil must also be thor- 
oughly pulverized and there must be moisture sufficient during the 
growing season. Some people have an idea that the poorer the soil 
the more fertilizer they should use, while, in fact, the better your soil 
is supplied with humus and moisture you can proportionately increase 
with profit the use of fertilizer, while the poorer the soil the more 
sparingly should fertilizer be used. 

Now, brother farmer, I have just stated in a terse way some facts 
that every farmer should know and put in practice. If they would do 
so the agricultural production in this State would more than double in 
two years. 

There is one more fundamental principle of agriculture that I 
want to emphasize, and that is, we must cultivate the soil to grow crops 
to feed animals to feed the soil — thus completing the agricultural cycle 
— a law of nature that cannot be violated without paying the penalty 
of depleted soils and decreased crcp productions. We are paying that 
penalty now and will until we grow more live stock on our farms. 

Now, a final word, brother farmer, about politics. For two years 
the Department of Agriculture has kept out of politics, but I want to 
tell you right now that we are going to have considerable to say about 
politics for the next eighteen months, and we expect the united co- 
operation of every farmer in our efforts. Now, be sure that you un- 
derstand me right. 

Agriculture is the basis of all our prosperity. On the farmer de- 
pends the general prosperity of all our citzens. For that reason the 
agricultural classes ought to have every possible practical help and 
assistance. Are they getting it from our state and national govern- 
ments? If so, I want you to show me. I am here to tell you that 
the Tennessee Department of Agriculture for the first two years I was 
connected with it not only did not cost the general taxpayers of the 
State one cent, but instead paid into the treasury for the two years 
$50,000.00 in cash. 

The Legislature each two years fixes a budget for expenditures 
of the funds collected by the Department of Agriculture for inspection 
fees, and the excess of this fund over the budget for the past two 
years is paid into the general fund and is lost to the farmers who pay 
it, and no matter what develops that requires funds to carry through for 
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the development or encouragement of agriculture of the State, the 
funds are not available. 

There has been much valuable information worked out that the 
farmer should have the benefit of. Much of that information is not in 
available form for the small farmer who has not had the benefit of an 
agricultural education. This can be done by practical demonstration 
under conditions similar to those the small farmer works un- 
der. The county demonstration farm is the practical solution for dis- 
seminating the information. A bill was prepared and introduced at 
the last regular session of the Legislature providing for the establish- 
ment and operation of such farms, and which would not cost the gen- 
eral taxpayers of the State one penny, and would have done more than 
anything to stimulate the masses of the farmers to better methods and 
increased production. The few representatives alive to the interest of 
the farmers supported it actively, but too many were indifferent to the 
farmer and his real needs, and the bill failed to reach third reading 
and become a law. 

Do you farmers, who are the backbone of the State's prosperity 
and progress, propose to remain indifferent and allow the agricultural 
interests of the State to be ignored? 

Now, I am ready to tell you what I am going to have to say 
about politics between the present time and the election of representa- 
tives to the next Legislature. I propose to appeal to the farmers of 
Tennessee to see to it that the representatives to the next Legislature 
are men who are interested in the development of the agricul- 
ture of the State and will take ?n active part in providing 
the necessary legislation to guarantee a more liberal policy toward 
the Department of Agriculture. I an for the man who is big 
enough and broad enough to provide fo\ the development of the in- 
dustry that is the basis of all our prospe. ity. 1 propose to encourage 
the farmers to rally to the support of men who can be depended upon, 
who announce a platform of encouragement to the agricultural inter- 
ests of the State. 

Understand, I am not and do not expect to be a candidate for any 
office. I have no political aspirations, but I want to see Tennessee, the 
most favored State in the Union by nature, develop her agricultural 
resources as they should be, for when that is done she will be in the 
front rank of prosperity and happiness for all our people. 

It would be ingratitude on my part if on this occasion I failed to 
acknowledge the hearty cooperation with the Department of Agricul- 
ture of the railroads and the newspapers. Their cooperation has more 
than doubled the efficiency of the work of the Department of Agricul- 
ture since I have been at its head. With the meager appropriation given 
the Department of Agriculture very little progressive work could have 
been done but with their help. I think you will agree with me that 
more interest has been aroused in better farming methods than ever 
before in the past. The railroads and the newspapers I regard as the 
greatest factors in the State's development in all lines, ami 1 want you 
to know that both have willingly lent every assistance on every occa- 
sion, and they are entitled to much praise and fair treatment at our 
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hands. We can well afford to be liberal with the newspapers, and will 
be thoroughly justified in expressing our supreme contempt for the 
demagogue politician who hopes to ride into popularity by trying to 
cripple the efficiency of the railroads by encouraging unjust legislation 
against them. 

In conclusion, I want to assure you that I am much gratified by the 
interest manifested by the farmers all over the State in better methods 
in farm practice. The farmers are beginning to realize The possibili- 
ties of their soils for crop production. Old standards have been dis- 
carded and new ones established. New methods are taking the place 
of antiquated ones. Farmers are taking more pride in their voca- 
tions. They are taking more interest in better roads, better schools, 
better churches, and more comfortable homes. This will all result in 
keeping the boys on the farm, and when the brain and the brawn that 
has been leaving the farm remains there, and is utilized under more 
favorable conditions, there need be no uneasiness about the future pros- 
perity of the farmer or the general prosperity of the people of the 
State. 



GOOD ROADS MOVEMENT. 

Mr. T. E. Kavanaugh, of the National Good Roads Association, 
made an interesting address on "Good Roads." 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Captain T. F. Peck — T hope you will not get tired of seeing me up 
here so much, but I want to announce that the health exhibit you see 
over in the corner merits your looking over, and they have some 
literature there that is very valuable. It is done up in bundles, one of 
each kind, so that it is convenient to carry. We cannot do our best un- 
less we are healthy, and these organizations are helping us along these 
lines and they will appreciate your looking over the exhibit and taking 
some of the literature home with you. 

In this connection I might also state that we have a number of 
bulletins here from the Department of Agriculture, and I want every 
delegate to the convention to take home with him a copy of last year's 
proceedings. 

There is also here, for the benefit of everv farmer, the Agricultural 
I-aws of the State, compiled in convenient form. No one need be 
ignorant of what the laws are, because they are here. 

There are also a few copies of "Facts About Tennessee." There is 
one thing that Tennesseans need to know — more about Tennessee. 
If Tennesseans in the past had been better acquainted with other 
portions of the State, we would have had the money, brain and brawn 
that have gone to make up the States of the Southwest, and the reason 
that we have them not is the fact that the people were not acquainted 
with what we have here in the State. This little booklet will be an eye- 
opener as to many of the resources that we have. 

During the noon hour there will be an opportunity to get your 
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dinner on the grounds, and, before you get away, look over the pro- 
gram. You need not go to town to a moving picture show, because 
we are going to bring the moving picture show out here tonight. Dr. 
White and Dr. Kiernan arc going to manipulate the machines. Keen 
in touch with the program. I hope to see every available seat in this 
and we want you to get a little better acquainted with your property ; 
hall taken. These Fair grounds belong to the farmers of Tennessee, 
get better acquainted with what the State Fair means. The Ten- 
nessee State Fair is going to be one of the biggest educational insti- 
tutions in the South. 

Arrangements have been made at the Secretary's office for the 
certificates to he validated. We want you during the intermission to go 
there and have your certificates arranged for your return. You can 
bring your certificates and have them validated at any time, but read 
them carefully. You will find that they are not good for return until 
tomorrow afternoon. 

REPORT OF SECRETARY T. G. SETTLE. 

To tiik President and Dele- 
gates: The mmutes of the last 
meeting of the Middle Tennessee 
Farmers' Institute, held at the State 
Capitol in Nashville, on December 
3, 4 and 5, 19 12, appear in printed 
form. A large number of these 
volumes are at the desk and the 
delegates are invited to help them- 
selves. 

Four thousand of these copies 
were printed and mailed out to the 
delegates in attendance on the last 
meeting. Owing to the rush of 
validating the certificates for re- 
turn at the last meeting, the post- 
office address of many of the dele- 
gates could not be ascertained and 
all could not be sent copies. 
At the last meeting of the Institute there was collected on — 

Validation of certificates $2,422 25 

Paid for printing, etc.. of proceedings $9 T 4 82 

Set aside bv resolution for the use of 1 Tome- 
makers' Section 250 00 — 1,164 82 

Leaving at the present time to the credit of the Institute $i. 2 57 43 

Of this amount, $250 was voted by resolution at the last meeting of 
the Institute to the Seaman A. Knapp School of Country Life. This 
has not yet been paid to the trustees of that institution. When de- 
ducted from the amount now on hand, it leaves $1,007.43. 
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A register has been provided in the office of the Secretary and 
every member is requested to register his name and postoffice address 
in order that a printed copy of the proceedings may be mailed to the 
proper address. 

Of the amount set aside for the use of the Home-makers' Section of 
the Institute — $250 — there has been expended the following amounts : 



Mrs. Rose Nipher, expenses as lecturer $ 60 00 

Premiums in Better Babies' Contest at the State Fair 50 00 

Mrs. Myra Tandy, postage 5 00 

Cullom & Ghertner, printing 36 90 



$151 90 

Leaving a balance in that fund of $ 98 10 



Respectfully submitted, T. G. Settle, Secretary. 



BOYS' CORN CLUBS. 

Professor Fewell was called upon to make announcements regarding 
the Boys' Corn Clubs, after which the convention adjourned until 
1 :30 p. m. 



AFTERNOON SESSION'. 

At 1 130 o'clock the convention was called to order by President 
Gallagher. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Captain T. F. Peck, Commissioner of Agriculture, made the fol- 
lowing announcements : 

In planning the Farmers' Institute for this place, having it at the 
Fair grounds instead of the Capitol, we had one object in view. 1 
don't know how far it is going to develop this time, but I believe when 
everybody understands it it will be very popular for the future of the 
Institute. One of the important things that the farmers of Tennessee 
need to know more about and engage in more extensively is improved 
live stock. Now. out here we have splendid stall room for live stock. 
We hope to get the breeders of improved live stock to bring their stock 
here. If you will notice the program as it is planned, we take up the 
question of swine breeding. We want a thorough discussion and dem- 
onstration, and those who are interested in hogs will have opportunity 
to discuss them freely. Tomorrow we take up the question of dairying 
and beef cattle, and we want each day to have some feature live stock, 
with demonstration, and give the farmer all the specific information 
so that he can investigate this more intelligently. Now, we offer to 
give free stall rent to any breeders who want to bring their stock here 
that the farmers may see them. We are going to have a splendid 
exhibition of draft horses here and we are going to have that subject 
discussed. T think it would be a great benefit to get the breeder and 
the farmer closer together, and that was one object in bringing the 
meeting out here. 
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APPOINTMENT OF COMMITTEES. 

The following committees were appointed by President Gallagher : 
Committee on Resolutions—S. M. Young, Smith County; John M 
Davis, Maury County; C. C. Hedgecothe. Cumberland Countv - L P 
Bellah, Davidson County ; J. G. Warden, Coffee County. 

Committee on Nominations—John Davidson, Lincoln Countv; T 
F. Perkins, Macon County ; J. B. Abernathy, Giles County. 

Captain T. F. Peck requested that these committees report not later 
than Thursday morning. 

The President then introduced Dr. White, who spoke on the sub- 
ject of Hog Cholera in Tennessee. His address follows : 

HOG CHOLERA IN TENNESSEE. 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen ok the Institute: 

I am before you this afternoon 
to discuss hog cholera. Now, hog 
cholera is a question in which every 
man in this audience is interested, 
either directly or indirectly. 

We have in Tennessee 1,386,000 
hogs, according to the last Federal 
census. Those hogs are worth 
$7;33o.ooo. Hog cholera killed in 
this State last year not less than 
400,000 hogs. So any disease which 
kills as many as 400.000 hogs, val- 
ued at $2,500,000, in a State as 
small in area as Tennessee certainly 
deserves all the consideration that 
you people, as well as the State De- 
partment of Agriculture, can devote 
to it. Remember that hog cholera 
is a very contagious disease. It is similar in many respects to typhoid 
fever in people. The symptoms of the two diseases are almost iden- 
tical. Therefore, it is logical to conclude that cholera in the hog and 
typhoid fever in man are almost identically the same disease. 

Up until about five years ago the hogs of this State, and all other 
States, were at the mercy of this disease — hog cholera. By this I 
mean that up until then there was absolutely no means of curing hog 
cholera or of preventing hog cholera except by improving the sanitary 
conditions on the farm. About five years ago Dr. Marion Dorset, with 
the aid of Dr. W. B. Niles, discovered the Dorset-Niles anti-hog cholera 
serum. It. is more to discuss and to talk to you people about the uses 
of this serum than any other features of hog cholera that I am here 
today. We are here to learn all we can about this disease, and you 
people are at liberty to ask questions at any place you like. I will stop 
and try to answer them as best I can, and in this way it is possible to 
bring out valuable points. 
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The last Legislature was appealed to and they passed a bill pro- 
viding an appropriation of $10,000 to establish and equip an anti-hog 
cholera serum plant for the purpose of distributing anti-hog cholera 
serum to the swine owners of Tennessee at the cost of production. This 
plant is now in actual operation. It will only be a few weeks from now 
until this anti-hog cholera serum will be available for all you people 
who raise hogs in this State. 

Remember, first, that up until five years ago there were many fake 
remedies recommended throughout this country which claimed abso- 
lutely to "cure" hog cholera. Those remedies were absolute "fakes" 
and frauds. Gentlemen, there is absolutely no medicine that has ever 
been prescribed that will "cure" hog cholera. Since this anti-hog 
cholera serum has been discovered many "fake remedies" such as 
"vaccines," "anti-toxins," etc., have been placed on the market, and it 
is for that purpose more than any other that the State is preparing to 
manufacture anti-hog cholera serum. It is in order to assure you peo- 
ple of a reliable anti-hog cholera serum. 

It is well enough to know something about the administration of 
this serum. First, the serum is obtained in bottles of different sizes. 
The largest bottle which we purpose to put up is in the neighborhood of 
a pint. It will be put up in bottles as small as an ounce. This serum 
may be injected into healthy pigs at the time they are weaned and these 
pigs may be put with hogs which die of cholera and they are absolutely 
protected against the disease. Now, gentlemen, if the serum is what it 
ought to be and is administered in a sufficient dose, this is about the 
result you can expect of the serum. If the serum is made in a reliable 
and trustworthy manner and is administered in the proper dose, it will 
certainly protect your hogs. 
» Now, the time to use the serum is when the hogs are small. They 
take the serum in proportion to their weight. If you wait until the 
hogs are full grown, it will take about $1.25 worth of this serum, 
and you have absolutely thrown away $1.00 of that money, because you 
waited until that hog was grown to vaccinate him. The time to do this 
is when these hogs are pigs. At this time it will take about 15 or 20 
cents' worth of anti-hog cholera serum, and then you get the pro- 
tection of that pig for life. 

It is well enough to remember a few ways by which hog cholera is 
spread, because it is necessary, especially when the serum is not in 
use, to know how hog cholera is spread in order for a man to prevent 
the outbreaks of hog cholera on his farm. Remember, first, that the 
public stock yards are great disseminators of hog cholera. You should 
never think of going to public stock yards and buying hogs to carry to 
your farm for breeding purposes. The only place for a hog of that 
kind is directly to the abattoir for immediate slaughter. Public roads 
are disseminators of hog cholera. Hogs infected pass along the public 
roads and you allow your hogs access to the public roads, and they are 
liable to become infected. Running streams are also disseminators of 
hog cholera. People above you may throw hogs that djed of cholera 
into these streams. The turkey buzzard is also a disseminator of hog 
cholera. These buzzards may devour the carcass of a hog that died of 
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hog cholera above your place and then gather around a carcass of some 
animal on your place, and your hogs are liable to become infected in 
this way. Some people think that this buzzard is protected by law, but 
that is a mistake. The law protecting the buzzard has been repealed 
and any man can kill a buzzard without violating any law. You people 
should do your best to exterminate these buzzards. 

If you never buy hogs from public stock yards and keep your hogs 
off public roads and away from running streams and bury or burn the 
carcasses of all animals which die on your farm, you will never have 
many cases of hog cholera, even without the use of the anti-hog cholera 
serum. 

I think it is well for me to show you people something about the 
technique of vaccinating hogs. This vaccinating proposition will be 
popular three or four months from now, whether it is popular now or 
not. You will hear much of it within the next few months. We had 
hoped to illustrate this proposition, but cannot use the lantern on 
account of the daylight. 

(A demonstration followed, in which a stuffed pig was vaccinated.) 

This serum can be injected within three or four minutes by any- 
one, and it is not necessary for a man to have much training in order 
to use this anti-hog cholera serum successfully. If the serum alone is 
used, you get the protection of this pig for about six or eight weeks. 
We want more protection than this; we want the pigs protected for life 
against hog cholera. After this serum is injected in cne side yon 
should take another syringe and inject on the other side about one-half 
to one and one-half cubic centimeter of blood from a hog ready to die 
of cholera. That is the only method by which anti-hog cholera serum 
can be used successfully. This blood will be furnished free with the 
serum, and we do not propose for any man to use this blood in Ten- 
nessee unless he gets a special permit from the Tennessee Department 
of Agriculture, because it is dangerous to use it without instructions. It 
is necessary for him to have some special instruction. We intend to 
have a man at this anti-hog cholera serum plant for this purpose. The 
plant will be open 365 days in the year, and the hoe raisers of Tennessee 
are welcome to come to this plant at any time and receive instructions. 
Gentlemen, when we refuse to send you this blood to use, when we 
refuse to issue this permit to use this blood, remember we do it for the 
protection of the hog raisers of the State. All you have to do to get a 
permit to use the blood is to come to the plant and get instructions. 

Now, I would like to answer any questions that you people would 
like to ask about hog cholera or this anti-hog cholera serum. If there 
is anything that is not plain, now is the time to make it plain. I believe 
right now would be a good time to straighten this heg cholera proposi- 
tion out. Hog cholera is the only disease that has killed many hogs in 
Tennessee within the last twenty years. 

A general discussion of hog cholera and anti-hog cholera serum 
followed, in which the delegates asked many questions, which were 
answered by Dr. White. 
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Dr. A. H. Purdue. State Geologist, was then introduced and deliv- 
ered an address on "The Education of and for the Farm." His address 
follows : 

THE EDUCATION OF A X D FOR THE FARM. 

Gentlemen: I ought to say, I 
suppose, that my place on the pro- 
gram is the last day of the session, 
but as I could be here only today 
others on the program have given 
place to me. All of you know that 
the speaker who follows Dr. White 
is always put to a great disad- 
vantage, especially in talking to the 
Farmers' Institute, because he 
knows so much about the stock on 
the farm. My paper is very dif- 
ferent, being abstract and general 
in its nature. 

If what I shall say fits the sub- 
ject, it plainly must consist of two 
parts : The education of the farm, 
and the education for the farm. 
Not all education is secured in the classroom or from books. In- 
deed, the education from these sources consists in the shaping up, the 
rounding up, the polishing up, or the refinement of the equally impor- 
tant education from other sources. I once heard a university professor 
say that the educated man is the one who can see an opportunity and 
take legitimate advantage of it. If this definition sounds mercenary 
or selfish, and a broader and more philanthropic one is desired, we can 
revise it somewhat and say that the educated man is the one who can 
see what ought to be done and how to do it legitimately. There is 
the education of the shop, of the store, of the office, and of the farm. 
What is the education of the farm? Whatever this is, there must be 
something unique, something potent about it; for if the common 
assertion that a majority of the men who are leading the affairs of the 
country came from the farm is not true, it certainly is true that the 
farm is the source of a very large per cent of them. It would appear 
that there is something in the training on the farm that leads to suc- 
cess or, better, to usefulness. The features of this training that are 
educational is a matter to which I have given some thought and shall 
briefly state the important ones. 

In the first place, the affairs of the farm are conducive to industry. 
There is something to do every work day of the year and every hour of 
the day. If the fanner is a successful one, certain things must be done 
today. They cannot be put off till tomorrow; and if he is doing a 
thing today that should have been done yesterday, it only is because 
he could not get to it then. The work of the farm is so varied that 
there is something for everybody to do, from the father and mother 
down to the boy of eight. The family on the farm is a hustling, indus- 
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trious institution in which the boy from childhood is one of the active 
participants and its influence early comes to be an abiding part of his 
character. , 

Again, the boy on the farm soon learns that all-important lesson 
of sticking to a disagreeable task. The professional or business man 
must needs go to his work without his small boys. They cannot 
assist him and he is too busy to have them about. He leaves instruc- 
tions for them to do small jobs about the premises only to learn on his 
return that they are not done, or only slovenly done. Even if the boy 
in town is disposed to work, his neighborhood is full of boys with 
nothing to do, and these collect about him like those about Tom Sawyer. 
It takes two men to get any work out of a town boy ; one to keep him 
at the job and show him how, and another to keep the neighbor boys 
away. 

But the farmer goes early to the field with his sons and stays with 
them, giving such instruction as they need and keeping them at the 
work till noon. After dinner they return and stay till "quitting time." 
They do this day in and day out, season in and season out, the boy 
ever under the watchful eye of the father, who not only sees that the 
work is done, but done well. The farmer boy cannot quit his job when 
he gets tired of it. 

It must be understood that I have in mind good farmers. I doubt if 
any man of marked ability ever grew up on a farm where the work 
was slovenly done. For a boy to get training from the farm, as from 
anywhere else, he must be taught to do his work well. If he plows, it 
must be deep and close, and the weeds must be turned under. If he 
lays off corn rows, they must be a uniform distance apart. If he builds 
a fence, it must be straight. If he hangs a gate, it must be plumb. 
If he uses a hoe, the work should be done neatly ; if a scythe, the "heel 
should drag the ground." He must learn to harness a mule, to "set" 
a plow and to watch the mowing machine that all parts be kept prop- 
erly adjusted. These may seem like commonplace things, but I tell you 
they have in them just as much educational value as mechanical draw- 
ings, cube root or* the conjugation of Latin verbs. This is said ad- 
visedly and without at all disparaging those things that are commonly 
considered as having a monopoly of education. My only point is that 
those things usually considered drudgery are among the best agents of 
education, and every successful man from the farm owes far more 
to them than he may suspect. 

Traits developed on the farm of no small importance are those of 
self-reliance and resourcefulness. The large family of children on the 
farm demand far less attention from the mother than the small one 
Df the city. The household affairs of the farm require that the children 
early learn to shift for themselves. That is, cn the face of it, a small 
thing, but by it they acquire the habit of independence that stays with 
them through life and helps them out of many a hard place. After 
they are old enough to go to the field, the breaking of the harness, a 
plow beam, a binder, demands repairs with the least possible loss of 
time. There is no harness shop, blacksmith shop or hardware store 
at hand and repairs must be made as best they can. This develop- 
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ment of his resourcefulness in after life may successfully guide a bank 
through a dangerous panic. 

Of no small importance is the habit of economy that the farm 
forces upon the boy. The farmer knows that a dollar comes to him 
only through hard work, and the boy early learns the same lesson. 
If the farmer has any surplus money, it goes to the bank, is loaned 
out or is invested in land or stock. He does not have much loose 
change in his pocket and consequently is not able to hand out a dime 
to his son every time the latter thinks he needs it. Besides, there are 
not the opportunities on the farm for spending the loose dimes that 
there are in the city. The life of the farm requires no street car 
fare, calls for no soft drinks, and demands no picture shows. The 
ever-present opportunities for the city boy to spend money are the 
misfortune of the country boy only on such rare occasions as he goes 
to town. And then, knowing well that his few dimes have come 
through his own hard work or that of his parents, he thinks twice 
before he lets them go. The habit of economy thus early instilled 
. into the country boy stays with him through life, and, next to industry, 
is the most important factor in his business success. Is it too much 
to say that this habit has developed the financiers of our country? 

Consideration of the educational advantages of the farm would 
not be complete without mention of the physical development it affords. 
The farmer boy is "early to bed and early to rise." The late hours and 
irregular habits that retard the development of bone, muscle and nerve 
are not a part of his daily routine. His work develops sturdy fibre, 
causes deep breathing and ample lung expansion and begets an appe- 
tite for the wholesome food of his mother's table. The pure air of 
the field and the sunshine of the heavens are his. He needs no gym- 
nasium or athletics teacher. The ax, the hoe, the plow and the swim- 
ming hole are far better than their substitutes, the punching bag, the 
running track, the horizontal bars and the swimming pool. 

Very briefly have I stated what seems to me the prominent educa- 
tional features of farm life. There are many others of minor impor- 
tance that might be taken up, but their mention would make my talk 
tedious and most of them will occur to you. 

So much for the education of the farm. A few words as to the 
education for the farm. It goes without saying that the principal 
education for the farm is the education of the farm. Any man would 
rather turn over his farm to an intelligent, sensible, well-trained 
farm boy without the "book learning" than to put it in the hands of a 
young man with the "book learning," but without the practical knowl- 
edge that comes with having been brought up on the farm. That is 
to say, the boy reared on the farm has a much better chance of becom- 
ing a good farmer than the boy who has grown up in the store, shop 
or office. 

But something more than practical experience is rapidly becoming 
necessary for a successful farmer. The practical knowledge acquired 
on the farm must be supplemented by the scientific training of the 
school, if the farmers of the country are to continue to feed and clothe 
the rest of our population. 
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The tiling that I wish to insist upon is that this school education 
must be thorough. The farmer and his son must outgrow the idea 
that it required only a year or two to fit one for the business of farm- 
ing. The fact is, there is more to be learned in the preparation for 
farming than there is in the preparation for most of the professions : 
and after the boy has received his college education and goes to the 
farm, if he is wideawake he will see more to engage his study than the 
professional man sees. 

In seeking to meet the demand for ouick preparation for the farni 
our agricultural schools have not heretofore demanded the thorough- 
ness of training that they know is necessary for the best results, for 
. the reason that they have had gradually to educate the public up to a 
recognition of the high standards that must ultimately prevail. 

In the line of general education the farmer should be well grounded 
in the English language. He should know how to express himself 
well, both orally and in writing. For the enjoyment of his leisure 
hours he should be able to appreciate good literature. When he has 
nnvth'ng worth communicating to the oublic. ns th« widen wake, intel- 
ligent former will have, he should be able to put his thoughts in good 
manuscript form for the printer. Certainlv the genend education 
required by two or three years' study of English in co 1 lege should 
be Irs. 

Then he should study the various sciences: Physics, chemistry, 
zoology, botany and geology. No one of these can be omitted from his 
course if he is to be a well-prepared farmer. T do not mean that he 
should be an authority upon these subjects, but T wish to emphasize 
that he must have a good working" knowledge of them. There is no 
science of agriculture as such. What is known of agriculture is a 
composite of the above named subjects. Any treatment of soils in- 
volves chemistry and physics. An intelligent understanding of every 
tree or nlant grown on the farm requires a knowledge of botany. The 
successful growing of stock necessitates the knowledge of physiology 
and relate ' subjects that can come only through * good rrcnoral 
knowledge of zoology. The origin of the soils, the kinds of soils, the 
preservation of soils, the question of water supply from springs and 
wells and the matter of building sites and many others can be under- 
stood only from a knowledge of geology. 

So when the farmer sends his boy "off to school" to study agri- 
culture, let him do it with the understanding that the boy is leaving 
home to take not less than four years' hard work in the studv of English 
nnd the sciences named, and not with the understanding that he is to 
take a year's course in agriculture. Tf he gets the sciences named with 
t v, c necessarv courses on their general application to agriculture, he is 
then genuinely fitted for beginning his work as a farmer. Otherwise 
he is only partly prepared for his work. 

Motion was made by Mr. Bryson and duly seconded that the 
tharks of the convention be extended Dr. Purdue for his paper. The 
motion prevailed. 
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Prof. L. R. Neel, of the Southern Agriculturist, delivered an 

address on "Swine Feeding." His address follows: 

SWIXE FEEDING. 
Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Genti.em en : 



^ A 



On the subject of hog feeding 
there are lots of things that we 
might discuss that will bear only on 
the future, but I will try to take it 
up as we are prepared for it. There 
are a good many things that might 
be the very best, but we are not in 
position to talk them right now. 

The grain feed for the hog now 
is corn. We have lots of grain that 
hogs can use, but the grain food in 
Tennessee is corn. The other grain 
feeds can be used with piofit. This 
question, I believe, will come up 
with a good many farmers this 
year. Many will have to buy corn 
who have not been in the habit of 
doing it, and they will find corn 
higher than it has ever been before. If corn should go to the point 
where it is higher per bushel than wheat, then we would do better to 
use wheat. Corn and wheat have about the same value per pound if 
they are ground. If they are fed whole the wheat will be wasted. 

Here is another point- — a hog likes variety, so that a mixture of two 
grains is better than one grain by itself. If we had 200 pounds of corn 
meal and 200 pounds of wheat meal, or cracked wheat, that would be 
400 pounds of cracked wheat, and we would get better results than if 
we fed the two separately. Now, the same thing is true of barley. It 
has about the same feed value as corn, but if you bring the two to- 
gether you can increase the feed value of both of them. Therefore, if 
barley were sold for about the same per pound as corn, we could 
afford to grind up some of our barley and use it. 

Now, with rye and oats, about the only way we can afford to feed 
them to hogs is to pasture them off. We have some other feeds that 
we can use to some extent for hogs. Really, corn is selling for as 
much or more than wheat, but the hog can grind the corn better than 
he can the wheat and barley, and for that reason we have to add the 
expense of grinding the wheat and barley. "Just" feed is good for 
hogs and is very easy to get. This can be fed with corn, one part of 
a "Just" package to about ten or fifteen of corn will be about right. 
It would be better if the corn were in the form of meal and mixed 
with it. so that the hogs would get it quickly. You can see that in that 
small proportion, making a tenth or a fifteenth part of the ration, it is 
very easy for one hog to get more than his share, but "Just" feed is 
good if it is fed properly. 
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Another feed that is good is cottonseed meal, but I will not recom- 
mend that, because it is dangerous if fed too near the breeding period. 
Since the period for its use is so short, it is not an ideal feed for hogs. 

Shorts and bran are very good. Shorts are high, but they are not 
as high as corn. If you mix the shorts and corn together you get a 
better feeding value per pound than if they are fed separately. Shorts 
have a higher feeding value than corn, and then when you mix it with 
the corn it will increase the feeding value of the corn. Bran is not so 
good because it is too laxative a feed for extensive use. But the 
"Just" package, shorts and cottonseed meal, used as I have suggested 
are the main feeds under the conditions I have named. 

These are the things we can take up now and use, but the main 
thing is the fact that the hog can graze out and have something to 
harvest for himself. You cannot produce hogs with corn alone. Corn 
is not an ideal feed for hogs, because it costs too much. There must 
be a certain balance in the food that goes to make bone and muscle. 
Corn is weak in two of these, in the part that goes to make lean meat 
and bone. If you undertake to develop hogs on corn alone without 
anything else, you will not have good bone. The best way that can 
be done is to feed them clover and peas and soy beans and other vege- 
tables. 

I have lived on the farm and know it is hard to have so many 
irons in the fire, and we should decide on a few good feeds, but always 
have something for the hog to graze on and he will have something to 
harvest for himself. 

Another thing we do not realize — we do not appreciate the value 
of the hog yet in increasing the fertility of the farm. We do not 
appreciate farm yard manure yet. We feed the hogs in a little pen, 
barnyard or something like that and the farm gets no benefit of that 
fertility. "My observation has been that the fertility from feeding hogs 
does not go back on the farm. That is clearly a big loss we are sus- 
taining. If we will have pasture crops for the fields, the fertility will 
go back on the farm. The man who feeds 100 bushels of corn on his 
farm and has fed it right has fed to that farm $25 worth of fertility. 
For the sake of saving expenses we cannot afford to lose that fer- 
tility. 

Now, to mention some of the crops that we can use for grazing with 
profit. The red clover, I think, is one of the very best, to take it as a 
standby. Of course, alfalfa is a better crop, but it is not so easy to 
have. It is harder to get and it does not stand grazing so well. Now, 
the red clover is not a perfect pasture, in that it does not furnish the 
hogs grazing all the year, but if we have a good clover pasture it 
will give a pasture nearly all the year. We find that we cannot have 
a pasture quite all the year, anyway. I believe the next thing I would 
mention after red clover is crimson clover. You can sow that in 
October and the clover will begin to come on by February. Considering 
the hardiness of the crop and the adaptability to our conditions, I do 
not think there is a better pasture. Alfalfa is not as easy a crop as this 
I mention. 

The permanent pasture is, of course, good. These pastures should 
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be in rotation. It is more expensive to have them fenced in small lots, 
and, as far as possible, I think, you should use the pasture of the farm, 
having hog-nproof fences. Let the corn be fed on the fields where the 
fertilizer is needed. 

Next to red clover are crimson clover and barley, and next to crim- 
son clover and barley, I think, is a permanent pasture. We may find 
times along in the summer when the red clover is not so good and they 
can get some grazing off the blue grass and white clover. With those 
three kinds we will find the year is pretty well filled. There are some 
times in mid-winter when we cannot get good pasture. The permanent 
pasture ought to be on the farm anyhow and ought to have a hog-proof 
fence around it. 

Now, when one gets out of the basin and on the freestone lands, 
the best pasture grass along with Japanese clover will be about the best 
permanent pasture he can get. If he will prepare the lands right, he 
can grow crimson clover there, but blue grass and wheat will not do so 
well. With those permanent pastures we can produce hogs for the 
future as we are producing them now using corn. 

A man ought to realize that every time he throws out a bushel of 
corn to hogs in a dry pen that he is practicing a bad policy ; that he is 
losing fertility to his land and he is not making the best bone. 

Now, other crops that we can well use with profit, but not like grass, 
are the peas, soy beans and peanuts. In Alabama they are producing 
hogs costing about 3 or 4 cents per pound with peanuts. They are 
better adapted to peanut growing than we are. They can plant them 
later, but still we can grow the peanuts with profit. I believe we can 
find soy beans more profitable here. While corn was costing 7 and 8 
cents peanuts were costing 3 and 4 cents. 

If I were going to build up a poor farm, I do not believe I could 
think of a cheaper and a better way than to grow crops and let the 
hogs harvest them on the lands. 



ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Captain T. F. Peck. — Ladies and Gentlemen: There is one 
thing you do not want to lose sight of : This is your Institute. We 
want you to do your share of the talking. The speakers that we 
select to come here are not supposed to know all that is known about 
agriculture. This Institute is for the exchange of ideas and experi- 
ences, and we want anyone in the audience who has anything good to 
offer to give it to us. Agricultural science has been developed bv the 
practical experience of those actually engaged in the work. These 
meetings are for the exchange of that experience. 

Tonight we are going to have something entirely out of the ordinary 
at Farmers' Institutes; we are going to have a moving picture show. 
We are going to have two full reels that have been prepared at consid- 
erable expense. We are going to have them here for your benefit, and 
it will illustrate things in a way that you have been hearing about at the 
Institute. Tomorrow, you can see from the program, that every minute 
of the time will be filled with something good. I would like to sec 
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the farmers assembled get on their feet as often as they like. I want 
the farmer to feel that it is his meeting. It does a fellow good once 
in a while to get on his feet. 

Our President, Mr. Gallagher, asked me to announce that the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions would meet in the Secretary's office tomorrow 
morning at 9 o'clock. I did not have any instructions as to the Com- 
mittee on Nominations. That is composed of men who arc present and 
they can get together at a time convenient to them. 

I see in the audience Mr. James Palmer, who has made a trip to 
Europe to study the rural conditions there. We would like to have a 
short talk from him. 



ADDRESS BY JAMES PALMER. 

Mr. Palmer's address follows: 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

It was my good fortune to receive the appointment of your Gov- 
ernor to visit Europe. I gave a good deal of attention to good roads. 
I attended, perhaps, the best good roads meeting that was ever held 
in the world: that was in London in June. There were representa- 
tives there from all parts of the world, but as I am down for a good 
roads speech later I will leave that and tell you about other things. I 
met many delightful people. I attended a great many banquets, where 
I met the lords and dukes. Let me tell you, some of them are very 
commonplace. Some of them are very dull in intellect, so far as I 
could see. They were not like our American people. 

To show you the condition of the people over there. T will state to 
you that the city of London is owned by 24,200 people. There are 
7,000,000 people in London and 24.200 people own all of it. Now. in 
Nashville we have 150,000 people and there are 16,250 who own all of 
Nashville. I can see the effect of this large ownership, the effect that 
it has upon the people. T talked with the farmers and I found that 
they were making just a bare living, as they had been doing for years. 
They were not bright like you see in Tennessee. I was talking to 
young Mr. Hankins today, and it was refreshing to hear that young 
man talk. You do not find that in England. Thev are not equal to the 
American people, and they will have to get out of that rut if they ever 
amount to anything. 

To illustrate. I will tell you a little joke that was told me. A man 
went to the circus with his wife and nineteen children. They remained 
on the outside, and the man who owned the show says: "Why don't 
you come in?" The man says. "Why. here is the missus and our 
nineteen children with me. T can't come in." The show man said. 
"You got nineteen children ! Well. I'll just bring the elephant out to 
see you." Here is another little joke T heard. This was told in the 
presence of an audience of 2,000 people ; perhaps one-half of them were 
ladies, and I guess it is all right for me to tell it here. 

A fellow in an automobile went to one of those country inns and 
ordered his dinner. Among other things he told the waitress he 
wanted her to serve him tomatoes and serve them undressed. Directly 
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she came back with apparently nothing but a skirt and corset on. She 
brought the man a big dish of tomatoes. Me looked at her in astonish- 
ment and asked what this meant. She replied: "You told me to serve 
you tomatoes, and serve them undressed, and the Missus told me not 
to take eff another stitch." I only tell this to illustrate, in a general 
way, just about the character of the people you see over there. 

Now. I am going to tell you some things that perhaps will be inter- 
esting for you to know. I visited Ireland. I went into the country 
in perhaps one of the richest agricultural regions of Ireland. I went 
for the purpose of getting acquainted with them. Men keep bar- 
rooms and the women and children go there the same as men, and I 
am sorry to say that the women get just as boo7.y as the men. ^nd if T 
never was a prohibitionist before, I certainly was when I left Ireland. 
T talked to these people. They found out I was from America : thev are 
interested in America. They know all about the policy of our Presi- 
dent. Strange to say. they knew nothing about our great Southland. 
Canada is America to them over there. I questioned them to find if 
they did not know somebody in these great cities in our South, and I 
found they did not. I merely mention this to remind you that we of 
the South are overlooking the best immigrants of the land, and the best 
of them are from Ireland. 

I went from Ireland to Scotland. That's a pretty good country, 
but a Scotch farmer can make a living where an ordinary man would 
starve to death. They can live on a piece cf ground that a flea could 
live on. 

I went back to London, and the weather was so cold I thought 
I would go somewhere that I could get warm. I went to Fmnce, 
and it was so warm there that it made me feel like I was back at home. 
I was there some six weeks. I noticed the workmen on the streets. 
They were well dressed and prosperous looking. I went through 
their markets, and I noticed the women always doing something. 
When they did not have a customer they were sitting around knitting, 
or doing some kind of fancy work. I noticed in going with my wife 
to have some dresses fitted that the girls would show the dress and 
then she would sit down and take up a piece of fancy work of some 
kind. That is what makes France a great country — hard, steady work. 

No further business coming up, the meeting then adjourned until 
7 130 p. M. 



XIGIIT SESSION. 

The first night session of the institute was interesting anil instruct- 
ive, and the attendance was splendid. 

DISEASES OF FARM ANIMALS. 

The first number on the program was a stereopticon lecture by 
Dr. George R. White, State Veterinarian, on "Diseases of Farm Ani- 
mals." Before taking up his regular lecture for the night. Dr. White 
concluded his lecture of the afternoon on hog cholera serums. He 
told the farmers how the State of Tennessee had provided for the 
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fight against cholera by establishing a manufactory of serum on Clin- 
ton Street in this city that stood ready to send the serum to any farmer 
in the State. The speaker then showed several views of the plant, and 
of the processes used to make the vaccine. 

Proceeding to his lecture on the diseases of farm animals, Dr. White 
showed lantern slides depicting various phases of glanders, bovine 
tuberculosis, black-leg in cattle and sheep scab. The lecture was made 
far more forceful and impressive by the lantern slides, placing before 
the farmers the actual causes of the troubles discussed. 

ERADICATION OF THE TEXAS FEVER TICK, AND THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE CATTLE RAISING INDUS- 
TRY IN THE SOUTH. 

The concluding number on the night program was a stereopticon 
lecture by Dr. J. A. Kiernan, of the United States Bureau of Animal 
Industry, Nashville, on "The Eradication of the Texas Fever Tick, 
and the Development of the Cattle Raising Industry in the South." 

At the opening of his lecture Dr. Kiernan flashed on the screen 
twenty stationary pictures of cattle affected with the tick, and the 
methods used to eradicate it. He followed this with two motion pic- 
ture reels. The first showed the methods of dipping cattle to free 
them of the tick, also specimens of cattle in counties in the South where 
the tick had been destroyed. The second reel, over 3,000 feet long and 
declared by the farmers to be the best thing they had ever seen illus- 
trating fine cattle, showed some of the blue-blooded stock of the cattle 
farms of Tennessee. Notable among these was the Lespedeza Farm, 
at Hickory Valley, in Hardeman County. Pictures of some magnificent 
shorthorns raised on this farm showed what could be done in Ten- 
nessee if the farmers would make persistent enough effort. 

Dr. Kiernan's address in full follows: 

The eradication of the cattle tick 
has won favor not only with the 
cattle men in Tennessee and the 
farmers of the Southeastern States, 
but it has assumed a national busi- 
ness importance, and has attracted 
the attention of the banker, the mer- 
chant, and the cotton seed associa- 
tions; for in it they see the future 
development of the Southern States 
along profitable agricultural lines. 

The Southeastern and Gulf 
States are not, in a true sense of 
the word, producers of cattle. 
There is a good and sufficient rea- 
son why they are not. The tick is 
the cattle man's Nemesis, and the 
Texas fever is the conqueror of his 
ambition. 
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It was sometime after it was discovered that the tick transmitted 
fever, that the life history of the tick became known and an effort 
made to eradicate it. Texas was dipping cattle to destroy the tick 
long before any State cast attempted any work along that line. 

It was not until 1901 that a single farm was freed of ticks by 
eradication method, and that was accomplished with the crude petro- 
leum applied with the dirty grease rag. 

The concrete fact established that the parasite was eradicated from 
one farm gave encouragement to the people engaged in live stock sani- 
tary work. An effort was then directed toward increasing the size 
of the area to be freed. However, it was not until 1904-5 that a 
single county was cleaned up. That was in North Carolina, and the 
simple method employed was taking the cattle out of the tick-infested 
pastures, cleaning them, and placing them in new pastures that had 
been kept free of stock the previous year. In one season the old ticky 
pastures become clean, by the starving of the ticks, then the owners 
can use all the pastures with impunity. That county was in the moun- 
tains and naturally contained an immense amount of rough country, 
not suitable for cultivation, which made it easy to use as pastures. 
When this method was tried in the Piedmont section of that State, 
and in other neighboring States, the farmers valued their cultivating 
fields too much to devote them to the growing of cattle. True, a short 
sighted policy — absolutely at variance with successful farming — for 
nowhere in this broad universe has farming been a success where only 
one crop is maintained. 

It has taken years of constant work on the part of the efficient 
agricultural departments and farm institute workers to convince the 
people that farming can be made more profitable by employing cattle 
as part of the system, to feed part of the crop, and market it on the 
hoof, thereby gaining at least the market prices for the feed, and 
from 75 to 90 per cent of the market value of that feeding stuff re- 
tained in the form of fertilizer. It is a great consolation, however, 
to see that their work has not been in vain, for in all that section there 
is today a general demand for cattle, for pure-bred bulls, for grade 
heifers, for stocker cattle and for profitable cows. The eyes of these 
people are turned towards Tennessee — the first State to eradicate the 
tick. These people are consoled with the thought that in Tennessee 
lies the jewel of their rehabilitation; that on every hill, in every val- 
ley, and on the plains of your State are grown abundantly beautiful 
Shorthorns, rustling Herefords, prize-winning Angus, profitable 
Devons, and dual-purpose Red Polls. 

The ambition of these people to get right agriculturally is the 
inspiration that keeps up the incessant cry, "Eradicate the tick." For 
tick eradication means the demand for cattle and better farming. In 
it people see, in the near future, the development of their farms on 
an equality with other sections of the country; they see the passing 
of the five- and ten-dollar per acre land; they see the bringing in of 
the desirable immigrant who is willing to pay the value that that land 
is entitled to be sold for. Then will the skilled and prosperous farmer 
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of the Middle West pack up his effects and ship them to the South, 
because that class of farmer who lias made his pile in cattle raising 
is no longer debarred from the South by the cattle tick and the quar- 
antine regulations. 

This condition I have attempted to describe is not a fancy, but is 
borne out in every instance by actual conditions that now obtain, as 
you will glean from the following statements made by the leading 
officials of each of the counties: 

"Dear Sir: The work of tick eradication was finished in this 
county last year. I do not think that during my tenure of office, cover- 
ing ten years, I have done anything that has been more generally ap- 
proved by and was of more material benefit to the people of this county. 
Practically all of our farmers raise more or less cattle and much cattle 
are shipped out now from this county each year, and by virtue of being 
a free territory the farmers realize from $6 to $10 a head above what 
they did when we were under quarantine. 

"Yours very truly, 

"Frank L. Lynch, 

"Franklin County Judge, Winchester, Tennessee." 

"Dear Sir: Farming and cattle raising are the chief industries of 
Marion County and in the eradication of the cattle tick the citizens 
have been greatly benefited. In fact this action on the part of the 
government has done more to increase the profits of the farmers and 
encourage the raising of blooded cattle than any one occurrence in the 
history of the county. 

"Since this county has been placed above the quarantine line there 
has been a marked increase in the cattle business, and that is the avoca- 
tion this section is especially adapted for. Just the fact that cattle 
are raised and fattened above the quarantine line makes a perceptible 
difference in the price per pound in the Northern and Eastern markets. 

"This stroke of progress on the part of the government not only 
caused hundreds of farmers of this county to invest in blooded cattle, 
but along with this advancement came improved farming methods. It 
is natural that when man gets one thing of the best he then strives 
to bring all his interests up to that standard. This is being done in 
this county and we are now farming more intelligently and getting 
better results. 

"The eradication of the cattle tick is a great thing for Marion 
County, and all the citizens highly appreciate this commendable work 
of our beneficent government. Very truly yours, 

"Chas. T. Williamson, 

Marion County Judge, Jasper, Tenn." 

"Dear Sir: I am in receipt of your favor of the 18th instant rela- 
tive to our county being benefited by eradicating the cattle tick. I must 
say that we are very grateful indeed for what the government did for 
us in the way of eradicating the tick, and can't find words in which to 
express the appreciation of the good people of our grand little county. 
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"I hope that every State in the Union will be free from the tick 
as we are. I remain, assuring you that it gives me great pleasure to 
contribute anything that would be of any benefit to the bureau in 
eradicating the tick, Yours very truly, 

"W. R. Burton, 

"Chairman Moore County Court, 

"Lynchburg, Tenn." 

From more than fifty-one counties in Tennessee that were free of 
ticks similar statements were received, and in the other States similar 
conditions exist. Don't labor under the impression that tick eradication 
was accomplished in these States without much difficulty. I doubt 
that if in all the annals of live stock sanitary control work there ever 
was a harder campaign, where so much disappointment, remorse and 
dejection was encountered. There never was a campaign in which 
so much opposition was encountered ; organized opposition, threaten- 
ing opposition, fighting opposition. In some places, work was entered 
into in the face of the opposition of 90 per cent of the people. Prog- 
ress was naturally slow, but by constant perserverance, determined 
plodding, driving energy, and with the knowledge that the work was 
surely right, opposition was gradually overcome, and finally the unani- 
mous good will of the people was obtained. The people obtained every- 
thing that was promised to them. They are obtaining it today — pros- 
perity and satisfaction, and revived interest in farming, because they 
are making bigger yields, raising more cattle and better cattle, and 
getting better prices the year round. The lands are worth more and 
they are paying more taxes; they have better schools, churches and 
'homes, and the young folks stay on the farm because there is some- 
thing to attract and interest them. These are the things they were 
promised. 

The story of the grease rag in killing ticks leaves only a mucky 
feeling. To splash in oil all day, applying it on horns and hoofs and 
the backs of cattle and even to their very eyes to reach the ticks, is a 
work better to have behind you than in anticipation. The evolution 
of tick eradication, like the improvement in every industry or pro- 
fession, came gradually by the working out of practical ideas. For a 
time the spray pump was used to disinfect cattle. It was an improve- 
ment over the hand application but not absolutely satisfactory. The 
modern, practical, twentieth century method is the dipping vat, and 
since our people have begun to use it our work has progressed almost 
without any serious difficulties. There is scarcely any opposition and 
there is a far greater demand today for tick eradication than we are 
able to furnish cooperation for. 

In our territory we have over 3,000 dipping vats, all built in less 
than three years, not constructed by the government or the State, but 
by the people. The counties in which these vats are located furnish 
the people with the necessary cement and buy the arsenic and soda 
with which to make the solution. The people furnish the gravel, sand, 
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lumber and labor. In actual outlay of money, the expenses are not 
more than $20 for each vat. This includes the medicine. 

Just a few weeks ago I attended a meeting of the county commis- 
sioners in one of the States ; that body wanted to appropriate money 
to build the dipping vats for the people, and I wouldn't agree to work 
under that condition. 1 said: "If you will furnish the cement and 
medicine, we will cooperate with you ; but we will not agree for the 
spending of a large amount of money by the county in constructing 
vats, which the people will not appreciate. If your board will furnish 
the people with the cement, we will organize them by communities and 
put in the vats with their labor. They will own them in cooperation 
with the county, and will take a pride in them, use them, keep them 
up, and bring all their cattle to be dipped regularly every two weeks 
all season. They will further see that their neighbors bring their cattle, 
and tick eradication will be a success in your county. Your people are 
industrious and naturally inclined to raise cattle if you will give them 
a fair opportunity to help themselves." We are now building vats in 
that county. At the county seat, when our inspector went there to 
arrange for the construction of the vats, the people were anxious to 
locate a site for a vat in the most convenient place. It was staked out, 
but, when he called for volunteers to dig the hole and mix the concrete, 
there were demurrers, and he didn't work there that week but went to 
the country where the people were not so fastidious abcut rolling up 
their sleeves and doing a little honest labor. When he returned to 
that aspiring city he was met by a number of people who said that 
they had clubbed together and were ready to furnish the labor. 

As we go through this work from county to county we naturally, 
learn a few things. We have picked up these facts, that people are 
willing to let well enough alone. If improvements are to be made, 
some organization must be perfected to lead the campaign for the 
people, or it is even-body's business and is nobody's business. Some 
person or organization must stand for progress and must wage an 
active campaign to get anything. 

We would go cn raising ticks, raising scrub cattle, raising one crop 
— tobacco, cotton — for years to come, if the States didn't organize to 
push the tick southward, to dump it off into the Gulf, to exile it from 
the land of an enlightened people. Our people believe that a person 
who has ticks on his cattle is more of a disgrace than an object of 
pity. We look at it a good deal as we care for our children. We would 
be outraged and humiliated to know they were affected with pediculosis. 
Years ago it was common, and every family possessed a generous- 
sized bottle of hair oil. Our people won't drink milk from a tick- 
infested cow now and in a few years it will be a misdemeanor to have 
ticks on one's premises. Some people still arirue that the world is not 
round, and a good many try to crown Bacon with Shakespeare's wreaths 
of glerv. Some think the telenhone, wireless telegraphy and heavier- 
than-air machines are simplv things that were bound to be, were pre- 
destined, rather than beficving them works of the world's geniuses. 
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Having these particular achievements in mind, I am not surprised when 
some people doubt that the tick can be eradicated. 

The child goes to school and learns spelling, reading and arithmetic. 
It learns the "multiplication table, and the source and mouth of the 
Mississippi River, together with many other things ; and, after learning 
that 2 and 2 make 4, it is so positive that these two numbers always 
make the same total that there is never a moment of doubt about it. 

Now, since 1906, 200,000 square miles have been freed of ticks 
and released from quarantine by the federal government. That means 
many, many thousand farms have been freed of ticks; small farms, 
large farms and ranches, stock law counties and free range counties, 
counties containing but a few cattle and counties containing many 
cattle; in areas touching the northern limit, where the tick will not 
survive the winter, and counties almost touching the Gulf, where ticks 
live the year round ; counties in the East and counties in the West ; 
along the Atlantic, along the Pacific ; dry counties, and counties where 
the average rainfall is fifty inches per annum; from bluegrass fields, 
Bermuda pastures, Lespedeza ranches and broomsage ranges; river 
bottoms and highland pastures; upon plain and delta bottoms — ticks 
have been driven from such areas and will not return unless brought 
in by cattle or Texas ponies. Knowing these things, having done this 
work year after year, there is no question, there is no doubt, there is 
no hesitancy in saying that ticks can be eradicated ; the tick must be 
eradicated ; the tick will be eradicated within the next ten years. 

Tennessee started tick eradication in 1906. There were in quaran- 
tine at that time fifty-seven counties, and in Kentucky three counties. 
That year Congress appropriated funds to cooperate with the States 
in tick eradication work. It was late in the summer when the forces 
were organized, consequently not very much was accomplished that 
year. 

In 1907 the work was put in operation in several counties in the 
Volunteer State, the Bureau of Animal Industry contributing a greater 
part of the funds to employ inspectors. Each year from that time the 
bureau has been spending a little less money and the counties con- 
tributing more. 

In 1908 the bureau spent in Tennessee $30,000, but in 191 2 the 
bureau only spent $11,000. However, the counties and State of Ten- 
nessee spent $21,783. In 1912 there were inspected in the State of 
Tennessee 92,000 herds with a total of 500.000 cattle. Today Ten- 
nessee has only part of one county in quarantine. Mark you ! in 1906. 
fifty-seven quarantined counties; in 1913, only a small portion of ore 
county. Tennessee rejoices in this great achievement, and has laid 
down an order that it shall continue to keep free of ticks. 

Tennessee is the first State in the Union to completely stamp out 
the ticks. 

Is Tennessee going to rest on its laurels? No. indeed. Tennes- 
?eixi9 have paid their hard-earned money to have opened up to them 
the world's markets for their cattle. They value that privilege too 
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highly to lay down the bars. Let us see what Tennessee is doing to 
keep free of ticks. 

The United States Government, by an Act of Congress, permits 
the shipment of diseased cattle from the infected area to certain market 
points for immediate slaughter. Tennessee does not. The cities of 
Memphis, Nashville and Chattanooga formerly maintained pens for 
quarantined cattle. They are being used now for hogs. Tennesseans 
are going to eat tick-free beef in the future. 

Now the Commissioner of Agriculture and the State Veterinarian 
In Tennessee are extremely enlightened men, both raised on farms. 
They command the respect of the good people of their State. But 
they are progressive from the word go. They no longer look upon the 
tick as a necessity, but rather a disgrace. Mind you, they don't at- 
tempt to discriminate against cattle from Alabama, Georgia or Mis- 
sissippi, providing the cattle are equivalent to Tennessee-raised cattle. 
The butchers and the cattle dealers can go to the free area or counties 
of Mississippi, Alabama and Georgia and ship cattle to Tennessee for 
my purpose at any time of the year They can go into the counties 
in those States in which tick eradication is being conducted and ship, 
under supervision, cattle which have been dipped into any part of 
Tennessee at any time of the year for any purpose. But they do pro- 
hibit the movement of cattle from counties in those States or counties 
not engaged in the work of tick eradication for any purpose at all. 
They cannot come even fcr immediate slaughter, and this is not merely 
a paper regulation, but a real live, active one. Tennessee put it up 
to the railroad companies not to bring cattle in from the tick-infested 
area, and the railroads are cooperating, because they see in the work the 
future development of the country along their respective lines. 

Other States may be satisfied with the quarantine markets, but we 
are not. We are going to get free cattle to the free markets of the 
world ; we are going to get that diseased cattle card taken from our 
cars ; we are going to stop the stamping of waybills covering our cattle 
shipments as "Southern cattle" ; we are going to keep out the diseased 
cattle pens ; we are free American citizens, and the best markets are 
none too good for us. The tick has pauperized us, and we are through 
with it. We are for progress, prosperity, cleanliness, and all the other 
attributes of good living. 

I think we have worked in counties in Tennessee under the most 
adverse circumstances that could obtain anywhere. We have been in 
the free range counties over which cattle run indiscriminately the year 
round. These counties have ranges covered with a thick, scrubby 
underbrush, counties sparsely settled, pastures very much in the minor- 
ity, and yet the work done in these counties last year was the best 
work ever done in Tennessee. There is a reason for such cooperation. 
I will call to your attention the conditions that existed in one county 
for several years. 

Nearly every time the county court held a meeting some of us 
would be there to see if the work would be taken up. We were always 
treated courteously, and introduced for a talk, but there was "nCtWng 
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doing" but talking. That county refused to spend a nickel, and then 
something happened. The same Commissioner of Agriculture and 
State Veterinarian issued an order to the railroad companies to secure 
ly lock their stock pens and refuse the shipment of cattle for any pur- 
pose without a permit from a State live stock inspector. Petitions 
and commissions and delegations rolled into the Capitol ; and enraged 
people, deprived of their constitutional rights, demanded of the Gov- 
ernor and other State officials modification of that order, amendments, 
special privilege on the usual grounds — a dry year, lack of grass, a 
wet year, washy grasses, and the other year's lack of time to get ready 
for the regulations. The Governor told the petitioners that he had 
implicit confidence in the Agricultural Department, and referred them 
to it. 

The strongest opposition to tick work in that county was his honor, 
the Judge. He was elected on an anti-tick platform for a period of 
six years. Unable to ship their cattle out, the people organized to get 
relief. They applied to the County Court. I attended that session 
and after lsitening to arguments for three hours, that honorable body 
decided by a vote of 23 to 15 not to do anything. After adjournment 
the people buttonholed their representatives, demanded relief, and the 
court was reconvened and unanimously agreed to get to work. In 
less than sixty days fifty dipping vats were constructed. All the cattle 
were dipped regularly every two weeks and permits were issued for 
each herd to run on the range. At each dipping the owner brought 
his cattle and permit, and after the cattle were disinfected the permit 
was renewed for two weeks longer. The county employed ten in- 
spectors regularly, and that county is now in the free area. I visit 
that section quite often, and if there is an opponent to the work in 
that county I haven't found or heard of him in several months. The 
Tudge who opposed the work so long has been legislated out of office 
by an act of the Legislature abolishing the office of County Judge 
and substituting a Chairman of the County Court. 

This work of tick eradication is too big for any individual, any 
official or any organization to oppose. It is a roadroller gathering 
impetus every day. Now, the other counties of Tennessee did a 
similar class of work, and they all are new in the free area, and are 
glad the Commissioner of Agriculture and State Veterinarian forced 
them to do it — eradicate the tick. They know they are their friends. 
They know that these men had the backbone to put something on the 
people that they thought they didn't want because of lack of a thorough 
understanding. 

As well as Tennessee has done. Mississippi is doing better. We 
tried for several years to induce the northern counties of Mississippi 
to take up the work, but the officials refused to appropriate a nickel. 
Finding such conditions, inquiry was made in the southern counties of 
Mississippi, which had been invaded by the boll weevil, and a ready 
response was their reply. Stricken by an unconquerable foe, reduced 
almost without warning from a reign of opulence to one of panic and 
chaos, the annual production of cotton was reduced in some of the boll 
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weevil counties of Mississippi more than 90 per cent. The abandon- 
ment of the plantations by the renters left the owners in a helpless 
condition, but, like true Anglo-Saxons, they buckled on their armor 
to fight and die rather than surrender. 

"Cowards die many times before their deaths; 
The valiant never tastes of death but once; 
It seems most strange that men should fear, 
Seeing that death, a necessary end, 
Will come when it will come." 

Naturally the treasuries of counties so afflicted would be somewhat 
depleted, but in one way or another pretty nearly every county in the 
western part of Mississippi has arranged to employ from five to fifteen 
inspectors for tick eradication work for the length of time necessary 
to complete that work. A number of these counties have succeeded in 
eradicating the tick in one season's work. 

On March 1, 191 1, the Board c.f Supervisors of Holmes County 
officially adopted the regulations of the Mississippi Live Stock Sanitary 
Board and appropriated funds for the construction of dipping vats, 
the purchase of ingredients for making arsenical solution, and the 
employment of inspectors. In a very short time 150 dipping vats were 
in operation and all the cattle in more than three-fifths of the county 
were dipped regularly every two weeks, but the balance of the county, 
which is located in the delta, was overflowed until too late in the season 
to construct the vats. All the area in which active work was done was 
freed of ticks that same season and the following spring released from 
quarantine. 

This demonstration was the means of the Supervisors of Yazoo, 
Washington, Issaquena, Attala, Leake, Madison. Hinds. Rankin and 
other counties taking up the work in 191 2. and in most of these counties 
the ticks were exterminated and most of them released from quaran- 
tine this spring. In consequence of their success, a new group, a larger 
group, of counties have already begun the campaign this season. The 
spirit has become contagious, until now it pervades the entire State. 

We are now working in counties in which there exists 100 per 
cent of infection among the herds. We find less opposition in these 
new counties than was encountered six years ago in counties where 
perhaps only to per cent of the herds were quarantined. 

In 1909,' that is when active work was started in Mississippi, the 
State and counties spent a total c.f $3,500 and the bureau spent $10,400, 
nearlv three dollars for every dollar the State and counties spent. In 
1912 the bureau soent $41,000 and the State and counties spent $86,000, 
reverse of what it was three years previous, the State and counties 
spending more than two dollars for every dollar spent by the govern- 
ment. 

Tn all. Mississippi has taken up the work in about fifty-five counties. 
There are twenty-two counties in that State that are free of ticks and 
released from quarantine — three years' work. This year ten or fifteen 
more counties will be free — five.ycars from now the entire State. 
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It is a grand privilege to work with such people. We know their 
plans, ideas and purposes, and they know us. We are one great 
family, working in harmony. Their laws and regulations are all that 
law signifies; they are observed. A man writes in to the Sanitary 
Board for a permit to move cattle. He says he made application to 
the inspector, but he wouldn't grant it. The Sanitary Board replies: 
"It is a matter of much regret that we cannot comply with vour re- 
quest. This office is not given any more privilege than the inspector 
located in your county. Put your shoulder to the wheel and help with 
the work and we will relieve you and every other man in the countv 
of quarantine regulations." 

Now, Mississippi owns some cattle. Last year they dipped 202,000 
herds, representing 2,100,000 cattle, but they had 2,500 dipping vats 
to dip them in. One county had 133 dipping vats, and dipped regu- 
larly every two weeks 32,000 cattle. And the United States Census 
for 19 10 shows that the countv only had 29,000 cattle. You can see 
they were dipping all the cattle every two weeks. A word about how 
the work was started in that county. 

The Commissioner of Agriculture and the writer went before the 
County Board of Supervisors. We were told before the meeting 
that three Commissioners were opposed to the work and two in favor 
of it. Some confidentially advised said: "Do not go near them this 
month." But we went there for that purpose, and we saw them and 
put it in this way: "If the County Supervisors will agree to furnish 
material for the number of vats that the people call for, the regula- 
tions need not be adopted until the Supervisors ask for them." The 
work was started in June, 1911; in 1912 133 dipping vats were in 
operation, and this year the county is released from quarantine. 

From the day the work was first started until the present day there 
has never been a single day of idleness. Every week cattle are being 
shipped from that county to the free markets — the National Stock 
Yards and elsewhere. The only complaint in the county is the butcher, 
who has trouble finding any two-cent cattle. He says we have de- 
prived him of his market, and in doing so the farmer is getting five 
to ten dollars more per head for his cattle. That is the only kind of 
injury we want to do. Help, the producer get more money for his 
labor. 

Last year we had an active contest in tick eradiction in Mississippi. 
Seven counties entered into the contest and the prizes were fourteen 
pure-bred bull calves, seven dairy type and seven beef type. All 
season the people of these counties waged a hot fight to see which 
would have the fewest number of ticky herds at the end of the vear. 
A total number of 134-384 cattle were dipped in these seven counties 
every two weeks, but there were 1,667 dipping vats in which to do it. 
A committee, consisting of Dr. Tait Butler, editor of the Progressive 
Farmer ; Commissioner Blakeslee, and Prof. Smith, were asked to de- 
cide which county or counties were entitled to the prizes; but the 
work was so uniform and such little difference in them that they 
awarded each of the seven counties two bulls. 
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Now, one of the stipulations in the contest was that no county 
was eligible unless it had a live stock association. These live stock asso- 
ciations, of which about sixteen were organized last year in that State, 
are really active. They are raising money to purchase pure-bred bulls, 
and many of them have already brought in shipments of bulls. The 
remarkable thing about these associations is that they are no longer 
looking for the $50 bull, but pay $200 to $300 for bull calves. One 
association bought at one time three bulls and twenty-three heifers 
from one Shorthorn herd in Tennessee. At one point. Canton, Mis- 
sissippi, about six months ago, the Madison County Live Stock Asso- 
ciation shipped in a carload of Shorthorn cattle from Kentucky. Now 
these cattle go only to tick-free premises. You all know that hun- 
dreds of cattle, pure-bred stuff, have been shipped into the quarantined 
area for years and years, only to be consumed by the tick. But now 
in these counties they are going to tick-free places. Madison County 
is making a specialty on Shorthorns, and they are going to stick to 
Shorthorns, and it will not be long before that will be a community 
with a reputation of breeding Shorthorn cattle. Cooperation is the 
keynote of their enterprise which will be rewarded with success. 
Cooperation is the keynote of tick eradication work. 

I don't know where the State or the government is going to get 
the men to furnish cooperation to the counties that are demanding it 
this year. I am not figuring that end of it. I am keeping pace with 
the demand and helping to make the demand for the work, because 
I am hired to do tick eradication work. It is my business, and I am 
going to push it as far as I have the energy and ability to do so. When 
the people signify their cooperation by spending $121,000 of their 
money to kill the tick the States or the government can't refuse to 
aid them. 

In 1909 the government spent $62,000 in our territory and the 
States and the counties spent $29,000. In 1912 the government spent 
a similar amount of money, but the people spent almost five times as 
much as they spent in 1909. 

In Mississippi, the people are in for making seventy-five million 
dollars out of tick eradication, and I will tell you how : In 1910 the 
census of the United States shows Mississippi had 1,120,632 head of 
cattle, valued at $15,269,364, an average value of $15 per head. A few 
years after tick eradication is completed they are going to have 2,967,- 
160 cattle, valued at $89,014,800. They are going to have less cattle 
then than Illinois has now per square mile, but in place of $15 being 
the average value, they are going to have the average value of Illinois 
cattle, which is $30 per head, and perhaps they are going to have more 
cattle and better cattle than Illinois. They are going to grow up with 
this new industry, and the associations are going to keep them guided 
right. Illinois cattle are deteriorating because the people think their 
land is too high priced for cattle. We are going to build up and up 
and up until none of them can beat us. We have done a little of this 
building up already. 

In Hardeman County, Tennessee, at Hickory Valley, a man by the 
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name of Duryea owned a 16,000-acre hunting preserve for several 
years. He is a very rich man and could afford to have this plaything 
to entertain himself and friends. But he decided one day after visit- 
ing the Elmendorf Stock Farm in Kentucky that, 'f it were possible, he 
would convert his hunting preserve into a live stock farm. Now, gen- 
tlemen, if there is any section of the entire quarantined territory that, 
on the face of things, presented less encouragement for live stock 
raising than that plantation, I have yet to look it over. This place was 
formerly a number of cotton patches that had been worked for more 
than fifty years. Broomsage and underbrush covered the entire place. 
Shaded and poisoned by roots of trees and shrubs, scarcely any grass 
grew. The former manager had anywhere from 500 to 1,000 cattle 
roaming all over the place. It was a pitiful outfit to gaze upon ; veri- 
table scrubs, ticky scrubs, sought for b)*no one, a constant source of 
annoyance, without profitable compensation. To shorten the story, the 
place was fenced, stock taken off one-half and dipping vats built at 
several points. Dipping was continued one season and at the end of 
that year 100 head of Shorthorns were brought in from all sections 
of the United States, Canada, Scotland and England. The under- 
brush was cut off and burned, plowed up and planted to Japan clover. 
Last year two tons of Lespedeza hay was made off each acre cut. Now 
there are 300 registered Shorthorns on that farm and several hundred 
cows, six silos, which were entirely filled with corn and sorghum 
ensilage last fall. The entire herd was fed on feed raised on the 
Lespedeza farm. 

At the fairs in our section last year this herd received almost 
every first prize, even in competition with herds from Illinois and 
Ohio. The manager told me a few days ago that he didn't have a 
young animal on the place for sale, that they had all been sold and 
shipped into counties that had be*en freed of ticks or in which tick 
eradication is being conducted. Gentlemen, I say to you that this 
is a demonstration farm of national benefit. It demonstrates that 
cattle did net die from acclimation fever when brought into the South- 
ern country; they didn't die from bloody murrain. It demonstrates 
that in the area freed from ticks the cattle industry can be developed to 
the very highest degree ; that abundant crops may be raised in all our 
tick-infested area. In some sections, perhaps, grasses may not grow 
abundantly, but where that is so, sufficient can be grown to make sum- 
mer pasturage and winter feeds can and should be produced anyway. 
Here cattle are bred and reared and fattened and marketed from what 
was formerly a disgraced tick-infested area that didn't raise a re- 
spectable load of cattle in the whole 800 square miles of the county. 
This demonstration is an inspiration and one that inspires us to keep 
on killing ticks and spreading the campaign for more or better cattle. 

Let our efforts be lifted to that plane of endeavor that will hasten 
the day when tick-diseased cattle no longer are raised in our beloved 
nation. We cannot "successfully raise cattle and raise ticks. You can 
fight to keep down the ticks, but the annual losses will sap the profit 
out of the investment. Tick eradication is reduced to a practical basis, 
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and those who dip thei*- cattle conscientiously will get rid of ticks. 
An individual can do it, a community can do it, and a county can 
do it. Mississippi can do it, and Tennessee has done it. 



SECOND DAY— WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 22, 1913. 
MORNING SESSION. 

The convention was called to order by President Robert Gallagher. 
The invocation was offered by Rev. T. A. Patton, a Presbyterian min- 
ister of Petersburg, Tenn. 

President Robert Gallagher then introduced Prof. H. A. Morgan, 
Director State Experiment Station, who made an interesting address 
on "Rotation of Crops." Professor Morgan's address follows: 

CROP ROTATIONS. 

Mr. Chairman', Ladies and Gentlemen: 

Farmers of this State have not acknowledged by practice the 
influence of crop rotation upon better methods of farm management, 
embracing, as it does, economical soil improvement and live stock hus- 
bandry. 

T do not believe we are going to become in earnest about rotations, 
and rural uplift in general, until we have experienced definite convic- 
tions based upon practical and scientific reasons. When we experi- 
ence such convictions our practice of rotation will be the rule, and not 
the accidental except on as now commonly obtains. 

Tennessee has too large an acreage in corn — over 50 per cent of 
the State's entire crop area is devoted to corn. We can use most 
satisfactorily a greater quantity of corn than we now raise, but it is 
possible to realize a larger total yield on fewer acres under judicious 
systems of rotation and better farm management. 

Corn, under the system now practiced, prevents the best farm prac- 
tice in rotation. It discourages winter covers and for the most part 
the growing of many legumes long since proven well adapted to our 
conditions and a more profitable type of agricultural practice. 

We must seek substitutes for corn that will occupy the ground at 
other seasons of the year and thus permit of a greater elasticity in crop 
rotation, and give opjx^rtunity for the preparation of the ground 
and seeding of other crops at a time when the best practice indicates 
that they should be sown. On better lands, winter barley is an ad- 
mirable substitute for corn — pound for pound, it is better than corn 
for farm feeding purposes. The drought of the past season teaches 
the lesson of more barley. I know of farmers who had made 40 
bushels of barley per acre before the drought became serious. The 
same may be said of better strains of winter oats planted in Septem- 
ber. By using barley and winter oats, the growing season, between 
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the time of harvesting and the planting of summer crops is utilized. 
In Tennessee this amounts to 12 per cent of the year's growing activi- 
ties. A drought, or other of nature's methods of chastisement, is often 
necessary to call attention to errors of long practice. The farmer does 
not always seek the advice of nature. Solomon said, in substance, many 
hundred years ago: "Go to nature, consider her ways and be wise." He 
surely meant this in connection with crop rotation. Nature rotates 
forest and field crops and while we have noticed this we have not real- 
ized the message was one for us. 

The conditions which prevailed in Tennessee and for the most part 
throughout the South suggest crop rotation as a judicious and econom- 
ical practice are the following : 

1. Growing weather obtains between the time of harvesting and the 
planting of summer grown crops. The winter season in the South is 
a growing season for many plants. 

2. Crops which may be successfully grown and economically used 
are both shallow and deep-rooted. When alternated as in a rotation, 
the plant food supply is taken, to a more or less degree, from different 
depths of soil. In other words the feeding area of farm crops may be 
greatly increased by alternating deep and shallow-rooted crops in the 
same field. 

3. Farm plants do not all make the same demand upon a soil, nor 
in the same way. Rotation gives opportunity during the growth of one 
crop for the activities of nature to make plant food available for an- 
other. Nature revolts when a succession of the same crop is practiced 
by producing conditions which we term "crop sick." 

4. Most farm crops draw heaviest upon the element nitrogen. This 
is the one that taxes the farmer most when he has to supply com- 
mercial plant food, costing from three to six times as much as phos- 
phorus or potash. With the limited supply of commercial nitrogen and 
at present prices famine would prevail in time were it not for the fact 
that legumes in cooperation with microscopic plants get nitrogen from 
the air in quantities many times in excess of that supplied in profit- 
able amounts of commercial materials. It seems, therefore, reason- 
able and wise, to alternate a non-legume which depends upon the soil 
alone for its supply of nitrogen with a legume which takes its nitrogen 
from the inexhaustible supply in the air. At present, soil improve- 
ment is more dependent upon our making provisions for legumes in 
farm rotations than upon anything else. 

Just here it may not be be out of place to emphasize the necessity 
of liming practically all Tennessee soils in order to again grow red 
clover successfully, and to encourage the production of even the 
more important nitrogen gatherer — alfalfa. Abundant experimental 
evidence is at hand to show that red clover may be restored to the 
State, and that alfalfa may be profitably produced on any of the soil 
areas of Tennessee. 

5. Our greatest waste of soil is due to the nature of the climate. 
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Cultivated areas in warm climates lose heavily in organic matter. A 
rotation that provides crops of grass, clover, and grain covers, usually 
protects vegetable matter from being destroyed by heavy rains and 
hot sun and invariably gives more economical returns. We can 
easily adopt a rotation that will use our winter growing temperatures, 
avoid the awful consequences of washing rains, and protect the soil 
from loss of so much organic matter by reducing unnecessary tillage 
operations in summer time. 

6. Weeds, insects and diseases of plants are heavy grafts upon the 
profits of our farms. Their presence is simply reminders of the neces- 
sity of better rotations. There are few weeds, insects, or plant diseases 
that are not controlled by properly adjusted rotation systems and up- 
to-date cultural practices. You have but to be reminded of methods 
of controlling the Hessian fly, the army worm, grasshoppers, clover 
disease and pests as taxing and as prevalent, to realize the necessity 
of better rotations for the protection of our interests against com- 
mon weed, insect and plant disease pests. 

7. Plants are grown for animal use. No one plant fulfills all re- 
quirements — balanced food, shelter and clothing. "Alan cannot live 
by bread alone," nor can the horse, cow, and hog live on corn alone. 
With over 50 per cent of our cultivated land in corn, our animals are 
irrationally ted, unprofitably fed and poorly kept. VVe are not grow- 
ing too much corn, but our lands are devoted to this crop to the ex- 
clusion of those designed by nature better suited to our conditions. 
We have sinned against the soil, the crop and the animal. Our pun- 
ishment consists of wasted soils, low production, burdensome pests, 
high-priced feeds, poorly fed animals, restricted and congested mar- 
kets, an increasing tenancy in practically every county, and worse 
than all else, the turning of the best manhood from the farm. 

The wider the range of annual production on the farms of Ten- 
nessee, the greater will be the market activity for farm crops. If 
hay be raised for the local market, the farmer has but a single outlet 
for his crop, but if he feeds this to cattle, he produces a market for 
his hay in beef, milk, cream, butter, cheese — thus creating six avenues 
of sale instead of one. There is less possibility of six markets becom- 
ing congested or cornered than one. In the case of a grain crop, bacon, 
lard and poultry may be added to the six cow markets. To these 
may be added mutton, wool, mules and horses. It is plain that one 
function of animals on the farm is to create market activity and mul- 
tiply the outlet for farm crops. Rotations should encourage live stock 
for after all the soil, the crop, and the animal are usefully associated 
on the farm — soils feed crops, crops feed animals, and animals feed 
soils. 

Recognizing the above as an enumeration of the fundamentals in 
a rotation of crops, I shall now outline a few systems of rotation that 
may be considered applicable to Middle Tennessee conditions: 
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Field 4. 


Crimson clover turned 
under for Corn. 


Wheat. Sown to red 
clover (as Field 1, 
first year). 


Red Clover. First crop 
for hay ; second 
turned under and 
ground sowed to bar- 
ley. 


W inter Barley. Broken 
and seeded to crim- 
son clover (as Field 


Field 3. 


Wi'nter Barley. Stub- 
ble broken same as 
Field 1, and sowed 
to crimson clover in 
August. 


Crimson clover turned 
under for Corn. 


Wheat. Sown to red 
clover (as Field 1, 
first year). 


Red Clover. First crop 
for hay; second 
turned under and 
ground sowed to bar- 
ley. 


Field 2. 


Red Clover. First crop 
for hay ; second 
turned under and 
land sowed to barley 
in September. 

• 


Winter Barley. Stub- 
ble broken as in 
Field 3, first year, 
and sowed to crim- 
son clover in August. 


Crimson clover turned 
under for Corn. 


Wheat. Sown to red 
clover (as Field 1, 
first year). 


Field 1. 


Wheat. Stubble broken 
with subsoil plow and 
disc harrow immedi- 
ately after crop is re- 
moved. Ground fal- 
lowed until last week 
in August and sown 
to red clover. 


Red Clover. First crop 
for hay; second crop 
turned under and 
land sowed to barley 
in September. 


Winter Barley. Broken 
and seeded to crim- 
son clover (as Field 
3, first year). 


Corn. 
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Rotation II may be extended into a four-year one by seeding grass 
with the clover and permitting the grass and clover to remain two 
years. The second year may be pastured or cut for hay. 

Rotations III and IV may be extended into five-year rotations by 
seeding grass with the clover and allowing them to occupy the ground 
two seasons, either pasturing the second season or cutting for hay. 

In rotations IT, III, and IV, alfalfa may be sown with the red 
clover and grass. Where the lands are limed, inoculation may be ex- 
pected and fair yields of alfalfa gotten with the clover and grass. 



CORN CLUB COMMITTEE. 



Professor J. R. Fezvell — I just want to say one thing about the 
Boys' Corn Club. The Corn Club Committee will begin grading the 
corn and report just 'as soon as possible. The following are the com- 
mittee: j 

Captain T. F. Peck, J. W. Brister, H. A. Morgan, H. D. Tate, L. 
M. Rhodes, J. R. Fewell, S. M. Warren, J. W. Russwurm, Verd Peter- 
sen, T. M. Dean. L. P. Bellah, Tudge Robert Ewing, J. W. Tomlinson, 
and L. R. Neel. 

FEED AND SEED LAWS OF TENNESSEE 

A. L. Garrison, Chief Feed, Seed and Fertilizer Inspector of the 
Department of Agriculture, was introduced and addressed the conven- 
tion on 'The Feed and Seed Laws of Tennessee." His address follows : 

Now, gentlemen, if you will just 
give me your attention for a little 
while I will assure you that I will 
not bore you by taking a great deal 
of time. In taking the subject in 
this way anc' in this manner there is 
always an advantage and a disad- 
vantage. It has been my good for- 
tune to follow Professor Morgan 
more than fifty times in this State 
in the last three or four years, and 
never in my life on any of those 
occasions have I failed to have a 
wide-awake audience when I began 
speaking, because he always leaves 
them that way. Yet there is a dis- 
advantage, because there is a feel- 
ing that we have gotten the best. That is often true. 

In beginning my subject I want to assure you that I will take 
just as little time as possible, because my time is now already up, 
but let me tell you it did afford me pleasure, and I believe that in 
doing so, in Professor Morgan taking my time, in allowing him to 
do so, that I played a part, that those in charge of the program played 
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a part, in the development of Tennessee, because in a talk like that 
Tennessee and Tenncsseans are bound to be benefited. It has given 
me pleasure, as well as you, and I am sure that you will nrofit, and I 
know that I have profited by being enabled to hear this address. 
Especially was I pleased when he said, "If I were to be born again 
I would select Tennessee for my birthplace, and this because it is the 
best State in the Union." Gentlemen, I believe that. I believe it 
just as firmly as that I am standing before you, that it is the best State 
in the Union. 

One of Tennessee's most honored citizens, who is now dead, in 
relating a little bit of his early history ( and you will recognize him 
by the language he used), said in his first race for public office 
there was a joint debate arranged, and in that joint debate his 
opponent came first. After listening to him, his argument and dis- 
cussion was so able and forceful that when his time came to address 
the audience he felt there was nothing for him to say ; there was noth- 
ing left for him to 'do but acknowledge defeat and vote for his oppo- 
nent, but in order to collect his thoughts he decided he would indulge 
in a bit of spread-eagle oratory, and he began by saying: 

"My fellow citizens, my countrymen : Tt has long been my desire 
to represent this patriotic and God-fearing people in the most powerful, 
the most august law-making body of this great nation, this great 
nation that stretches from the frozen pines of Maine down to where 
the magnolias, bloom, that stretches from the calm and placid waters 
of the Atlantic to the turbulent waters of the Pacific." 

About that time a drunken man in the audience raised up and said : 

"By , let her stretch." Xow, you can excuse that expression, 

but when 1 listen to talks like I have heard today I want to say, "Let 
her develop." T do not want to say it in the spirit that man said it, 
but I want to have a little part in this development, and I believe 
in my work in the Department of Agriculture I have a little part. 
My duties are to enforce, as best I can. under the Commissioner of 
Agriculture, the agricultural laws, enacted for the benefit and pro- 
tection of the farmers of Tennessee. Let me make this statement — 
that I do believe that it is possible and that it is absolutely necessary 
that there be regulation and control. I do not mean that there must 
be regulation and control only in the necessary commodities of life, 
but I do say to you that 1 believe that it is absolutely necessary, even 
in the absolutely necessary commodities of life. If there should in this 
week, or this month, or this year, be a proclamation issued by the 
Federal and State governments of this country that would read some- 
thing like this — 

"Knozc All Men By These Presents, Greeting: That there will not 
in the future be any restrictions, any ban whatever, placed upon the 
manufacture, sale and distribution of any necessary commodity of 
life"— 

I believe that would sound the doom of the human race. I believe 
that is a fact. I believe that has been demonstrated by the trade of 
this country. If that were true, if they would go so far as to adul- 
terate these absolutely necessary commodities of life, what would they 
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do in feed, seed and fertilizer? That's my work — looking out for 
adulteration in these three commodities. 

These laws are of recent enactment. I could not think of taking 
them up section by section. I can merely call your attention to the 
fact that there have been put upon the statute books of Tennessee 
these three laws for your protection, and it is very largely up to you as 
to the measure of protection you receive. There may be in your mind 
this thought: "You hold that position, it is your duty, you are paid 
to give us this protection afforded by this statute." That is true to an 
extent, and I want to tell you here and now, and I defy anyone to deny 
it, that for the last three years I and three others in the Department 
of Agriculture have put in 365 days in each of these three years of 
this work. We have done the best we could. 

I want to here and now stress just as forcibly as I can the absolute 
necessity for organization among the farmers of Tennessee. That is 
necessary if we get the best results from any law that is enacted. If 
the farmers of Tennessee would organize like the commercial travelers 
of Tennessee, with a voice that would be heard from North Carolina 
to Arkansas, from Kentucky to Alabama, would the Legislature 
hear a voice like that? Most assuredly they would. You could in your 
organization get together and discuss the weak points in these laws. 
You could figure out amendments that were needed, and then what 
would you do? You would let it be known to the Legislature when 
it was in regular session and demand the enactment, not only of that 
amendment, but of a new law. That would not be the only advantage 
of this organization. That organization would be looking out for 
violations of the law, and instead of some farmer notifying the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture that he believed that there was a violation of the 
seed law, or the feed law, there would come a voice from the organi- 
zation in that county. 

Now, gentlemen, I just want to read you the first section of the 
feed law. It will take just a minute or two. It is known as the Feed 
Control Act, Chapter 434, Acts 1909, reading as follows: 

Section i. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the 
State of Tennessee, That every lot or parcel of concentrated com- 
mercial feeding stuff sold, offered, or exposed for sale within this 
State shall have affixed thereto, or printed thereon in a con- 
spicuous place on the outside thereof, a legible and plainly printed 
statement, in the English language, clearly and truly certifying 
the weight of the package (provided that all concentrated com- 
mercial feeding stuffs shall be in standard weight bags or pack- 
ages of 5, 10, 25, 50, 75, 100, 125, 175 or 200 pounds) ; the name, 
brand or trade-mark under which the article is sold; the name 
and address of the manufacturer, jobber or importer; the names 
of each and all ingredients of which the article is composed; a 
statement of the maximum percentage it contains of crude fiber, 
and the percentage of crude fat, and the percentage of crude 
protein, and the percentage of carbohydrates, allowing 1 per cent 
of nitrogen to equal W\ per cent of protein : all four constituents 
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to be determined by the methods in use at the time by the Asso- 
ciation of Official Agricultural Chemists of the United States. 

Now, as to the importance of that one little provision — the weight 
of the package — the people of this country have been cheated out of 
millions of dollars by that one little thing, short weight. 

Let us see the next point — "Clearly and truly certifying the weight 
of the package, the name of the feed stuff, the brand, the trade-mark 
under which the article is sold ; the name and address of the manu- 
facturer, jobber or importer ; the name of the ingredients of which the 
article is composed. . . We want you to tell us what this 
mixed or concentrated feed stuff is composed of? What have you 
back of that molasses with which you have sweetened this feed? Tell 
us what it is? That is important, gentlemen. Then you must give 
us the composition of this feed stuff ; that is, give us the pure protein, 
fat, fiber and carbohydrates which represent the money value of the 
feed. 

As I said, the importance of this law is in keeping down adultera- 
tions. Corncob meal will cost $4.00 a ton to manufacture ; wheat bran 
will cost $20.00 a ton to manufacture; a half ton corncob meal S2.00; 
a half ton wheat bran $10.00. The two mixed together, half and half, 
would cost $12.00 a ton, sold to you as pure wheat bran at $24.00 a 
ton, sold to you at a profit of 100 per cent, or $12.00 on a ton. You 
might not notice the difference. One is red corncob meal and the other 
is wheat bran ; they are mixed 50 per cent each and sold as pure wheat 
bran. 

Now, that is the unscrupulous manufacturer and jobber. He is 
the man we are after. Listen: One man manufactures pure wheat 
bran at $20.00 a ton — products worth the money — puts it up to you 
at $22.00, a profit of $2.00 ; that is legitimate. The unscrupulous man 
says, 'J am making $12.00 a ton on this. I will cut from $24.00 down 
to $22.00, and I will sell at the same price of my honest competitor." 
People have confidence in the one man and they give him the trade. 
The unscrupulous man sees this and says, "I will cut it down to 
$20.00," and there is where he gets it. They leave the honest manu- 
facturer and buy the adulterated product. The result is they put the 
honest man out of business, because he cannot manufacture and sell 
an honest product at a low cost of production. Maybe he does not go 
out of business ; maybe he goes with his dishonest competitor, and 
they put it up to $28.00. Who suffers? 

That, gentlemen, is the necessity of the enactment of a Feed Con- 
trol Law. That amounts to about $4,500,000 in Tennessee every year. 
That might not only be true with cob meal, but that is true in field 
seeds. That same question bobs up again — that same monster, adul- 
teration. You wonder how we could be swindled in the purchase of 
field seed. I will just make one illustration : This seed law demands 
of the importers and dealers of field seed to tell the buyer, the con- 
sumer, where and when these seed were grown. 

Why is that necessary? Rye does not germinate very well after 
the first year, comparatively worthless. But a seed dealer of this coun- 
try invests $100,000 in rye seed at a fancy price, but has 50,000 bushels 
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left over. Those seed were bought in 191 1 and grown in 191 1. He 
is not going to lose any money on it. What is he going to do? Is 
he going to sell them to the farmers, of Tennessee straight? No, they 
would catch up with him. It would not come up. What does he do ? 
He buys 50,000 bushels of a new crop. He mixes them half and half 
and sells to you for seeding purposes in the year 1912-1913. The result 
is that you get a half stand of rye all over your farms in Tennessee 
that included his trade. You attribute this to a freeze-out or some 
pest, when, in fact, you had been swindled by an unscrupulous seed 
dealer out of $150,000. 

Gentlemen, that is part of the work of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, the enforcement of these laws. Since October 1 I have been 
entrusted with the enforcement of the fertilizer laws. These fertilizer 
laws, I will admit, at the present I know very little about, but there 
is one point I do know, that no fertilizer manufacturer in this State, or 
out of it, is allowed to ship fertilizer in bulk. I wish you would just 
remember that one thing. If any fertilizer comes to your locality in 
bulk, notify the Department. We will appreciate that. That does 
not mean raw phosphate rock, or lime rock, but complete fertilizer. 
Neither does it include the materials for mixing fertilizer. If you will 
notify the Department you will do a service to your neighbors. 

Gentlemen, in order to complete the program the scene will hive 
to change on this platform rapidly. I thank you very much for the 
very kind and courteous attention that you have given me. 

THE RAILROADS AND THE PEOPLE. 

Owing to the illness of Col. Robert Gates, Industrial Agent of the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad, his address was read by Mr. Dorsey 
\ Iudson. Col. Gates requested Mr. Hudson to extend greetings to the 

farmers and express his regret that 
he was unable for the first time in 
fourteen years to be present with 
them. His address follows : 

Ladies and Gentlemen: On a 
public occasion several years ago, 
during a session of the Legislature, 
President Finley, of the Southern 
Railroad, greeted me as the farm- 
ers' friend. I felt flattered at the 
time and have grown prouder of 
the title with years. As the "farm- 
ers' friend," I desire to call your 
attention, briefly, to two things of 
importance, especially so to the 
farming interest, the interest that 
always first feels the bad result of 
demagogic agitation and legisla- 
tion. 

First, I call your attention to the 
recent amendment to the National 
Arbitration Act , which provides 
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that the grievances of employers representing railroad organizations 
may be considered as well as the grievances of the employees. This 
looks like a check in the radical 'progress of arbitrary regulation and 
one-sided consideration of issues affecting railroads. Until recently 
the tendency upon the part of the Government has been to listen 
to only one side of the controversy — that of the employees. Now, 
if the act was further amended so as to open the door of arbitration 
to both sides of the controversy, upon application of either party 
for a hearing, then a spirit of fairness would be established that has 
not heretofore existed. 

Regulation, State and National, and legislation in favor of labor 
organizations without regard for the interest of others, has about 
reached the limit of sanity and safety, and the familiar shadow of 
Government ownership frowns menacingly. The truth is, there is 
comparatively but a short step between regulation, State and Na- 
tional, as now developed, and Government control in full, which later 
would mean National ownership — an immense if not fatal stride 
toward political socialism. Of all the isms of modern unrest and agi- 
tation, Socialism menaces the people, especially the farmer, most dan- 
gerously, for it not only means Government supervision along all lines 
of activity, but the destruction of the home — the fountain and the 
reservoir of patriotism. 

Secondly : We have congratulated ourselves for years on the state 
of peace and good feeling existing between the people and the rail- 
roads in Tennessee. While our sister States around us have been 
reaping the bitter and costly fruits of agitation, lawsuits and uncer- 
tainties, Tennessee has been at peace, and the people and the rail- 
roads in this State have been in cordial co-operation in developing the 
primary interest of the State — the farming interest. In this good work 
the railroads have not been stinted in the matter of expense or service. 
Every educational move made by the Department of Agriculture of 
this State has been liberally seconded by the railroads. 

Why shouldn't the railroads co-operate with the Agricultural De- 
partment? The interest of the farmer and the interest of the railroads 
are so interwoven that you can't help one without helping the other, 
or vice 1 ersa. Good results of this co-operation are apparent in the 
improved condition of the farming and live stock interests, the edu- 
cational interests and the good roads movement throughout the entire 
State. In spite of the fiercest and bitterest factional agitation along 
political lines, the radical and questionable schemes resorted to to get 
an advanage of the one over the other, and the unfavorable impression 
the political conditions in this State have made abroad, the farming 
interests of the State have prospered in a high degree. Aside from 
extravagance — the result of factionalism run mad — Tennessee has 
escaped many of the burdens that her sister States are suffering by the 
demagogic war of politicians on railroad corporations. 

While this is all true, I regret to say to you that there are evi- 
dences of a serious attempt to disturb the peaceful and profitable 
relations existing between the railroads and the people in this State, 
and to foist upon the people a bitter and costly agitation from which 
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many States are still suffering. A few gentlemen in office, and some 
who are seeking office, seem to feel that their only chance to succeed is 
through excitement of prejudice, appeals to ignorance, the magnifying 
of small mistakes, misrepresentations and reckless assertions directed 
against the greatest and most important, the most helpful and liberal 
of the State's great interests — the railroads. They are dealing in "old 
bird nests," long settled issues, and digging dcwn into the depths for 
something on which they may use the demagogic muckrake. They need 
an issue, and an issue they must have at any cost. The issues upon 
which they hafe worked threaten to break from under them. 

ft is a matter of current report that several of the large cities 
of this State have secretly combined through their bosses to control 
the next Leg : slature. These cities are boss-ridden and will continue 
to be, it is confidently expected by the bosses. One of their purposes 
is to ornament their respective cities at the expense of the railroads, 
without check or division, and the country community — first, bv throw- 
ing sand in the eyes of the farmers in an agitation for radical rate 
reduction and in increased taxation ; then by changing the taxing laws 
that give the country counties their fair proportion of the railroad 
taxes. Under the present law all the trackage of the railroads, includ- 
ing sidings, yards and terminals in the cities, are assessed as a whole 
and then distributed among the counties according to the number of 
miles of main line in each county. It is proposed to so change the 
law as to assess everything belonging to the railroads, off of the 50- 
foot right of way. as localized property, thus increasing the revenues 
of Shelby, Davidson and a few other large counties, and decreasing the 
revenues of the smaller counties. This in the face of the fact that the 
large city trackage is due to the traffic from and to these counties — 
thus establishing their equitable right to an interest in the city termi- 
nals and extra trackage. 

It will be a sad day for Tennessee when the city bosses, like those 
in New York and Pennsylvania, rule in legislation. The farmer has 
everything to lose and nothing to gain by this political movement of 
the city bosses. 

Though physically weak, I could not resist the impulse to present 
these things to the farmers of this State. I am so profoundly impressed 
with the danger to the farming interest and the farming class in 
alliances sought to be made by special interest, political and material, 
and in the triumph of this city movement that I could not refrain 
from presenting this paper with its facts and forewarnings. It is the 
glory of the farmers of this State that they stand as the peacemakers 
between warring interests. So long as this proud attitude is main- 
tained by the great foundation body of the republic the country will 
be safe. 

Hoping that I may live to see the rural schools of this State full 
high advanced in curriculum and efficiency, with libraries in every 
school, good roads in every county, the spirit of cooperation abound- 
ing, and the farmers of the State prosperous and happy and exercising 
that conservative influence in public affairs which is theirs by virtue of 
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environment, I repeat that I am proud and happy to be the "farmers' 
friend." 

Motion was made by W. W. Ogilvie, of Marshall County, and 
seconded, that the thanks of the convention be extended to Colonel 
Gates for his interest in this Institute, and with best wishes for his 
recovery. Motion prevailed unanimously. 

The meeting was then adjourned until 1:30 p. m. 




AFTERNOON SESSION. 

At 1 130 o'clock the convention was called to order by President 
Gallagher, who then introduced Mr. R. T. DeBerry, Assistant Com- 
missioner for West Tennessee. Mr. DeBerry spoke on "Important 
Factors in Crop Production." His address follows: 

IMPORTANT FACTORS IN CROP PRODUCTION. 
Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: 

I am not going to attempt this 
afternoon to discuss all the impor- 
tant factors in crop production. 
The factors which I shall discuss 
are the breaking of your land, the 
preparation of the same, the cul- 
tivation of your crop, the selection 
of seed and the spacing of your 
plants on the land. Now, there are 
a number of other factors which 
enter into this. 

I am going to discuss first the 
question of breaking your soil. I 
am going to d scuss deep breaking 
and how. to break it deeply. In 
the first place a man always wants 
— why you break that land deeply 
to know why he is going to make a 
change. Breaking land deeply is a relative term. On some lands 
it might not mean breaking more than six inches deep ; on some 
others it might mean breaking anywhere from twelve to eighteen inches 
deep. 

You know that the action of the elements, the air going down into 
that soil and aerating it, the freezing and the thawing and the action 
of the sunshine are what make available the elements of plant food in 
your soil. You heard what Professor Morgan said about potash. 
Now, to make this available you must expose it to the action of the 
air. There is this fact about our soils which a great many do not 
understand, and that is that our subsoils contain approximately the 
same amount of plant food as our top soil, with this exception : the 
plant food in your top soil is immediately available ; that in your sub- 
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soil must be brought up to the surface so that it may be made available. 
The deep breaking accomplishes this. 

There is one sort of soil I have never found it worth while to 
break deeply, sandy soils or light loamy soils. All soils that are of a 
stiff nature, or underlaid by a heavy clay, it will pay vpu to break 
deeply. Another benefit of breaking deeply is that it allows the spring 
rains to go down into that soil, instead of running off over the surface 
and carrying away your plant food. 

You want to so break that land that every bit of the water that goes 
down at any season of the year will go down through that soil, rather 
than off on the surface. There is this further advantage about deep 
breaking. Most men think that if they break their land deeply it will be 
so soft they cannot walk on it. That will be true for only a few hours 
after a rain. You will find that deeply broken land will allow you 
to get on it earlier in the spring than if it were not broken deeply. 
The water will go down and you can get on it from twelve to forty- 
eight hours earlier than you could the same land if it had been broken 
shallow. I mean by shallow four or five inches deep. 

I want you to remember just this point. I am talking to you about 
producing a crop. This speech is not complete, but if you will take 
what I say this afternoon in connection with what Professor Morgan 
said this morning, then you will have a complete whole. Professor 
Morgan's talk this morning was along the lines of permanent agri- 
culture and the two naturally fit together. Mine is for the production 
of crops, something to sell to enable you to educate your children and 
live on, simply farming your land for all there is in it. Professor 
Morgan's is for the future, and you want to consider these addresses 
together. 

Now, there are three methods of deep breaking : There is a special 
deep-breaking machine known as the Spaulding deep tillage machine. 
Another method is to use a mold-board plow followed bv a subsoil 
plow ; and you all know about the use of the simple disc plow. Now, 
of the three methods I prefer the ordinary disc-breaking plow. I was 
talking to a man who uses the Spaulding deep tillage machine, and 
he told me that it took at least eight mules to keep that plow going 
for a steady ten-hour workday. This only holds good where you are 
breaking 16 to 18 inches deep. This machine is entirely too expensive; 
in fact, it is out of reach of from 90 to 95 per cent of the farmers of 
Tennessee. The greatest objection I see to the machine is that the 
front disc only goes about 6 inches deep and the back disc brings a 
good deal of that old clay sub-soil up on top of the other. 

The other method of breaking is breaking with the ordinary disc 
plow. You can get them in the rigid frame, or what is known as the 
reversible disc. In my estimation that is the best breaking tool we have 
today. We broke last fall, beginning the 15th of October and con- 
tinuing for a month or more, some fifty or sixty acres of land. The 
land was in the best shape when we got through with it of any land 1 
have ever seen broken. The plow that is in reach of every man in the 
State of Tennessee is the ordinary two-horse mold-board breaking 
plow, followed with a sub-soil plow. Men can work that by combining 
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their teams. It takes four mules. If a man has two good mules he 
can exchange work with his neighbor, and it is this class of farmers, 
gentlemen, that we must consider here in the State of Tennessee if we 
expect to develcp the State to the fullest extent along agricultural lines. 
The men who are ab'e to. buy the Spudding deep tillage machine are 
able to take care of themselves. It is not that class of men that the 
Institute worker is trying to reach. The breaking plow and sub-soil 
plow would cost in the neighborhood of $20.00. These disc-breaking 
plows of the single disc type will cost anywhere from $3000 to ^too 
up to $50.00. This disc plow will take three good mules to do any- 
thing like a good day's work. 

Either of these methods now will accomplish the purpose of deep 
breaking, and that is what. you must do if you are going to get the 
best results. 

After the land is broken the next thing to consider is the prepara- 
tion of the soil. Every man knows that it is a good deal easier to 
prepare the land before you get any seed or plants on it than it is to 
wait until after you get them on. You can prepare that land by a 
number of different means. You can use the ordinary section harrow, 
or you can use the disc harrow, but you must prepare that land 
just as thoroughly as possible before you put any seed into it. 

You understand all plants take their food up from the soil in solu- 
tion. You want to prepare that land just as thoroughly as possible 
so that the water carrying the plant food will be just as little ob- 
structed as possible. An ideal condition of the land would be to get 
it in the condition of fine meal. In West Tennessee we have a good 
deal of sandy soil and it is very easy to get this into that condition. 
Sometimes it is a good deal more work for you, but you had better 
put that work on it before you put your seed in. You can do it more 
cheaply. The great element of cost today is the man labor you put on 
it, and you want to manage your crops so as to save as much man 
labor as possible. 

Another important matter: My friend, Mr. Garrison, who has 
given the subject a great deal of thought, says that this is worth more 
than any other factor — and that is seed selection. Suppose there is 
10 per cent of your grain that never comes up. you stand no show for 
making a full yield. In the matter of selection of seed I am going 
to discuss this largely from the standpoint of corn growing, but re- 
member it is just as appropriate to the growing of cotton. The ideal 
way of getting seed corn is to have it far enough away that it will not 
mix with your neighbor's field. The pollen from a corn field will go 
probably a half mile, so in growing your \ atch of corn for seed you 
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want to get it as far away as possible from the other corn. You want 
to take pains with that patch ; feed it a little bit more than you do your 
other corn. It takes food to develop a good plant. When the grain 
comes on that plant you will have a grain of seed with much more 
vitality than you would on a poor piece of ground. That has been 
tried out and determined to be an absolute fact. If you will use just 
a little fertilizer or barnyard manure, anything to stimulate the growth, 

* ****** 

you will have a stronger seed than if you go into* the •fields that have 
not been cared for. If you do not wantlto* go ;t§r.f her Vr^illite hi having 
a special seed corn patch, go into the fold 'and select theVofrf. : Yolf (fan 
select any type of corn you would like and in tfir&p jjr fQu£*years have 
a type of corn that would exactly suit you. If : yon"*aTe* going to sell 
it of course you want a type that commands the readiest sale in the 
market. 

After you have gotten your seed I suppose most of you test these 
seed for vitality. You can test it readily. Take a few grams, say a half 
dozen, from an ear of corn, and you can determine the germination. 
If it germinates go to 95 per cent you can use it, but it is better that 
every one of those grains sprout. 

But after you have selected this corn, or any other seed that you 
are going to use, and go to put it into the fields, see to it that you 
properly space those plants. Plants, you know, demand air. If you 
crowd your plants you do not get the full benefit cf the land, 50 that 
you want to properly space it and space it evenly from one row to 
the other. Some ground would demand that you put rows from 4 J/2 
to 5 feet apart for corn. There is other land in the State where you 
could grow good corn with less space between the row?. It matters not 
how you space it so you space it uniformly. That counts a great deal 
in the production of corn plants, or any other plant, as they all get 
about 95 per cent of their plant food from the air. You want to get 
those plants spaced so as to get full benefit of the air. Be sure to 
give your plants uniform spacing. 

For the last few years we have been giving a great deal of attention 
to the growing of cotton. We have been spacing our rows about the 
width that the cotton plant is high. That is, if the cotton plant grows 
4 feet high we make the rows 4 feet apart. On most of our land we 
space the plants in the drill from 18 inches to 2 feet apart. This year 
we are getting pretty nearly a half bale to the acre on land that would 
ord'narily require four to five acres to make a bale, simply because 
we have given our plants proper space. 
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DAIRYING IN TENNESSEE. 

Mr. J. R. Keithley, of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Dairy Division, delivered a very interesting address on "Dairying 
in Tennessee." His address follows 
Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen : 

I have been called upon to discuss 
dairying in Tennessee, and I feel 
my inability to do the subject jus- 
tice and to oresent to you the great 
; natural facilities that make Tennes- 
J see potentially one of the most im- 
portant dairy States in the Union. 
When we look at dairy statistics, 
however, we are somewhat disap- 
i pointed at its standing with rela- 
tion to the dairy States of the 
North, where natural conditions 
are no more favorable to the in- 
dustry. 

Now before beginning a close 
scrutiny of the dairy statistics, per- 
mit me to take a look at the State in 
a general way and then we can 
make a more interesting detail study of it. 

The State, as you all know, is naturally divided into three distinct 
sections, viz.: West. Middle, and East Tennessee. Now, each of these 
parts has topographic features which are more or less peculiar to 
that section alone. The State as a whole varies from the level, undu- 
lating and hilly, to very mountainous territory. It r'ses from 250 fe~t 
above sea level along the Mississippi River hills to altitudes in excess 
of 3.000 feet in the mountains along the eastern border. Now look 
briefly at each section. 

West Tennessee consists of that part of the State which extends 
from the Mississippi River eastward to the Tennessee River, and is 
on the whole level and well adapted to cotton, grains and grasses. 
The soils are largely heavy loams and clays in the alluvial bottom 
lands along the Mississippi, while the loam covering of West Ten- 
nessee gives rise to large stretches of silty loams. Along the Ten- 
nessee River the coastal plains soils are principally sandy and sandy 
loam. 

Middle Tennessee consists of that part of the State which stretches 
from the vicinity of the Tennessee River eastward to the Cumberland 
Plateau. This middle section consists of two main parts, viz. : the 
elevated Highland Rim and the centrally located Limestone Basin. 
The Highland Rim reaches altitudes of 1,200 to 1,400 feet along its 
extreme eastern margin, while the Limestone Basin is undulating to 
hilly with altitudes of from 500 to 900 feet. The soils in the Highland 
Rim section consist principally of gray, silty and stony loams, and 
heavy clay soils; while in the Limestone Basin the soils are the 
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brown, silty and clay loams, which are very similar to those of the 
blue grass section of Kentucky, the Great Valley of Virginia and the 
'.imestone valley of East Tennessee. 

East Tennessee consists of the Cumberland Plateau and the great 
limestone valley in the eastern part of the State. The valley is a 
continuation of the Great Valley of Virginia, and is bounded to the 
east by the Appalachian ranges along the extreme eastern line of the 
State. The s-ils of the plateau are derived principally from sandstone 
and shale rock and consist of loams, silty loams and prevalently of fine 
sandy and stony loams. Within the Appalachian Mountain region 
the soils are chiefly derived from the sandstone and shale rocks and 
are similar to those of the Cumberland Plateau. 

Now, most of these soils, as you know, give rise to fine grazing 
lands and are in many sections very fertile. They wash easily and 
unless properly handled or cultivated soon become badly washed so 
they can be cultivated only with difficulty. This fact, coupled with the 
grazing features, favors the adoption of live stock farming rather than 
grain farming. 

Now, dairy farming is one of the most profitable forms of live 
stock farming, and has proven to be the one which supplants other 
forms as the population increases and land rises in value. 

It is now conceded by authorities that the conservation of the 
fertility of the soil is the greatest problem of agriculture. There is 
some difference of opinion as to whether soil fertility can be maintained 
where grain crops are sold from the farm. On the other hand, it is 
certain that whether it be possible or not, it is seldom done. So far 
in our history grain selling has meant selling fertility that has been 
stored up in past ages and has been followed by impoverished soils and 
unprofitable agriculture. In contrast to this condition we find farms 
in almost every community, and even entire countries can be pointed 
out, where the fertility of the soil has b~en vastly increased by live 
stock farming. The most marked examples of this are in connection 
with dairy farming. 

Prof. C. H. Eckles, Professor of Dairy Husbandry at the Univer- 
sitv of Missouri, and one of the leading authorities on dairying and 
related subjects, gives a table showing the fertilizing constituents of 
common feed stuffs and dairy products. He calculates the value on the 
basis of nitrogen at 20 cents per pound and phosphoric acid and potash 
at 6 cents per pound, which values are in use at present by chemists 
who inspect and analyze commercial fertilizers. That table I have 
placed before you. 



Fertilizing Constituents and Value as Fertilisers in 100 Pounds. 





Nitrogen 


Phosphoric 


Potassium 


Value per Ton 


• 


Acid 


Oxide 


as Fertilizer 


Corn fodder (with ears) . . 




•54 


.89 


$ 8.76 




....I.4I 


.27 


i-55 


7.82 




I.26 


•53 


.90 


5-78 






•38 


2.20 


1 1 .38 






51 


1.68 


H-39 
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Nitrogen 


Phosphoric 


PotaaEium 


Value per Ton 




A mi A 

Acid 


A 'J. 

Uxide 


as rertilizer 
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1-95 


•52 


1.47 


IO.I9 




50 


.12 


•51 


3.12 
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.70 


.40 


8.60 
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•79 


■50 


9-59 
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.02 


9-97 
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20.58 




6.64 


2.68 


I.79 


3T.92 




578 


1.83 




26.90 


Milk 


53 


.19 


.18 


2.56 




4-52 






18.08 










.64 



An examination of this table shows that in nroporfon to their 
market value dairy products take but little fertility from the farm. 
Wheat at $1.00 per bushel is worth $33.32 per ton, wh'le it carries 
with it elements of fertility worth $9.59. Corn at 60 cents per bushel 
is worth $21.40 per ton and removes fertility worth $8.60. A ton of 
oats at 40 cents per bushel is worth $25.00 and removes $9.97 in fer- 
tility. A ton of milk at $1.50 per hundred pounds is worth $30.00 and 
removes $2.56 worth of fertility. Now, if we compare the fertility re- 
moved when cream or butter is sold the results are even more striking. 
Butter fat contains only carbon, hydrogen and oxv^en. and has no 
value as a fertilizer. The only element of fertipy : n 1 utter and cream 
is the small amount of nitrogen in the milk constituents in cream and 
butter besides the butter fat. Tn butter, as will be not'eed in tbe table, 
the value removed in a ton is 64 cents, while the market value of the 
butter is, at 40 cents a pound. $800.00. 

Now, after this brief glance at what the dairy cow removes from 
the farm in elements of fertility, let us look with interest at what she 
adds in the form of elements of fertility. 

A dairy cow weighing 1,000 pounds, according to Eckles, voids 
about twelve tons of solid and liquid manure in a year, worth on the 
basis of elements of fertility contained to it. about $30.00. The ex- 
periment stations of Minnesota and Olro found from actual field 
experiments that barnyard manure has an actual value of $2.50 to 
$3.50 per ton when applied to the land, depending somewhat on the 
fertility of the soil. Under good conditions at least 80 per cent of the 
fertilizing constituents of manure may be returned to the soil. 

This, however, isn't all that can be said of dairv fa'*" 1 '"":. The 
dairy farmer purchases grain instead of selling it. and in that way is 
constantly adding to the fertility of his land. The purchase of con- 
centrated feeds, rich in protein, as will be seen in the table, add a large 
amount of fertility to the farm. The keeping of dairy cattle, as sug- 
gested before, usually results in the greater part of the farm being 
kent in grass, which makes it possible to prevent washing of the soil. 
Washing, as we all know, is one of the great factors in rapid deteriora- 
tion of many farms. 
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In many foreign countries, especially Denmark, Holland, Germany 
and some parts of England, where dairying has been followed for a 
period of years, the productivity of the farms has been greatly in- 
creased. However, we do not have to refer to foreign countries to 
bear out this statement. 1 am sure there are gentlemen in the au- 
dience who have seen the sune crnditicn resu t here on • : ie fins of 
Middle Tennessee, which is one of the most favorable sections in the 
State for dairying farming, on account of its soil, climate and markets. 

Th'nly settled regions are. as a ride, not dairy sections. When 
land becomes high in price and it is necessary to secure a correspond- 
ingly larger income, the dairy cow usually comes into use. Exceptions 
to this may be rich level land that can be used for grain for long 
periods without exhausting the available fertility. Dairy farming 
is an intensive form of agriculture and can be successfully followed 
on comparatively small areas. 

Farmers' Bulletin Xo. 242, of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, gives an example of what can be done on a small fertile 
farm. This particular farm is located in Pennsylvania and consists of 
seventeen acres. Milk amounting to $2,400.00 per year and young 
stock amounting to $500 were sold. Of feed there was purchased 
$625 worth. In Denmark, Holland and the Isle of Jersey dairying is 
profitably followed on land worth from $1,000.00 to $2,000.00 per acre. 

The Missouri Experiment Station has gathered data showing that 
a Holstein cow producing 18,405 pounds of milk per year produced 
more food nutrients in one year than was contained in the carcasses of 
four 1.250-pound steers. This milk contained 2.218 pounds of nutrients 
as compared with 548 pounds of nutrients in the carcass of a 1,250- 
pound steer. 

Another advantage in the dairy cow is the constancy and certainty 
of returns. This appeals to the farmer with small capital as readily 
as to the man of larger means. Dairying is not a speculative business. 
The returns at any one time are not large, but they are coming in con- 
stantly, throughout the year, and can be depended upon. The market 
price varies probably less than any other farm product. It is what 
might be termed a "money crop," because the cow is constantly con- 
verting all crops into a marketable product. 

The question of labor is probably the greatest difficulty experienced 
in conducting a dairy farm. This difficulty is generally caused by the 
necessity of treating a cow carefully at ah t'mes, and the further fact 
that the work becomes somewhat monotonous as a result of having 
to be done regularly every day. 

Although the labor problem is a serious one. it is no more so 
than in almost any other line of farming. Under proper conditions 
it may be less. The grain farmer crowds his work into a few months 
and requires a large amount of help for a few weeks or months only. 
He finds it hard to obtain because he has nothing to offer for the 
remainder of the year. Dairy farming, on the other hand, is dis- 
tributed throughout the year and gives steady employment. 

The most frequent objections raised to the labor on dairy farms 
arc the long hours, the steady regular work, and the nature of the 
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work. To reduce the labor problem to the minimum, first, the hours 
must be made as reasonable as in any other kinds of farming. Second, 
each laborer in turn should have a regular time off duty. 

The objections to the nature of the work are based almost entirely 
upon the conditions under which the work is done. Those conditions 
can be removed or made more favorable and pleasant if the cows 
are milked in a clean, well-lighted, comfortable stable at reasonable 
hours, and modern methods of handling the manure and feed by over- 
head carriers are used. In many localities a man with family may 
be employed with best satisfaction to the employer if a comfortable 
house is furnished to the man and family. 

Now, with the foregoing general considerations in mind concerning 
the topography and soils of the State, and the advantages and dis- 
advantages of dairying, permit me to state some facts as shown by 
the United States census reports relative to this State. 

It is seventeenth in population, thirty-third in area and twentieth 
in dairying. It is surpassed among adjoining States in total value of 
dairy products sold from farms (excluding home use of milk and 
cream) by Kentucky alone. Kentucky sold $9,056,000, while 
Tennessee sold $8,715,000 worth of dairy products. In value of dairy 
herds it is also surpassed by Kentucky. The herds being valued in 
Kentucky at $13,726,000 and in Tennessee at $12,000,000. From the 
only comparative figures available we, however, see that Tennessee has 
made a greater progress in the past decade than Kentucky. The in- 
crease being respectively 36.9 per cent and 25.2 per cent. 

The extent of dairying in Tennessee is shown forcefully by the 

following figures taken from the last census report for the year 1909: 



Milk produced, gallons 117,101,970 

Milk sold, gallons 6,814,209 

Cream sold, gallons 145*976 

Butter fat sold, pounds 32,345 

Buttter produced, pounds v 39,827,906 

Butter sold, pounds 9,009,207 

Cheese produced, pounds 18,592 

Chees sold, pounds 11,883 

Value of dairy products $ 8,715,441 

Receipts from sale of dairy products ' 3,211,978 

Number dairy cows on farms reporting diirv products 365,192 

Number dairy cows on farms reporting milk products. . . . 358,917 



These statistics further show that practically all Sutter is produced 
on farms and little or none in creameries. Statistics show the average 
price of creamery or factory butter to be 28.73 cents per pound. The 
average price of the 9,009,307 pounds of butter sold in Tennessee was 
21 cents per pound, or 7.73 cents less per pound than the creamery 
butter. Xow, the question naturally arises, Vas the quality of this but- 
ter at fault or was the system of marketing poor? Whatever the cause 
the result was a loss of approximately $700,000 to the dairy farmers of 
the State. 

From my limited knowledge concerning the quality of farm butter 
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made in Tennessee I would not hesitate to say that there is much room 
for improvement. The markets for dairy products are abundant but 
net as accessible as they should be. The question then naturally arises 
how can the quality be improved and how can the markets be made 
more accessible ? The quality of the farm butter depends as much upon 
the condition of the cream and methods of manufacture as upon the 
subsequent changes. 

Markets can be made accessible in the same way that they have 
been made in the Northern States, viz. : through the establishment of 
creameries. But care should be exercised in the establishment of a 
creamery. The product of from 400 to 600 cows within a five-mile 
radius is absolutely essential before a creamery can be very profitably 
conducted. These creameries may be either proprietary or co-opera- 
tive. Either, if properly managed, will prove profitable and an im- 
mense help to any community on account of the stimulating efTect it 
will have upon the dairy industry in that community and the im- 
provement of farm lands as previously discussed. 

Now, it is evident that in many localities a period of transition is 
or will be necessary. The question arises how can this transit : on be 
made? The answer comes in the form of farm butter-making. Nu- 
merous instances of great profit are found in practically every com- 
munity or neighborhood, where some progressive farmer is making all 
of his dairy produce into butter or buttermilk. fir's is par.icularly 
true in the South where buttermilk is such a popular drink. 

The Dairy Division of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, realizing the difficulty connected with this problem, has under- 
taken the work of assisting and encouraging the increase in dairy 
farming during this period of transition or change so that it may soon 
become general and extensive enough to make a creamery in every 
community a possibility and a help. This can be done by making but- 
ter production on the farms possible until the farmers in a community 
get together enough cows to support a creamery. 

The demand of Southern cities for dairy products is generally 
known to be supplied largely by the dairy States of the North. The 
question naturally presents itself — why does not the South, with its 
excellent cropping season and climatic conditions, which fav:)r dairy- 
ing, become not only a self-satisfying section, but a producer beyond 
its needs? 

The study of conditions in Tennessee, Kentucky, North Carolina 
and Virginia indicates that all of those States are alive to that proba- 
bility and are progressing not slowly but rapidly into the dairy industry. 
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This development is most rapid and marked in the immediate vicinity 
of cities — both large and small. Th's is due to the demand and ready 
market for dairy products. As a general rule, these areas in which 
dairying is developing are generally extending in ever widening cir- 
cles, which will sooner or later merge or coalesce with those of neigh- 
boring areas and form one extensive dairy section, fmiiliar in many re- 
spects to those found in Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Illinois and New 
York. 

The larger herds are at present within comparatively short dis- 
tances of the cities. The sections or communities more remote have 
smaller herds, varying from one to twenty-five cows per farm. These 
are kept only to supply the demands of the family and the surplus, 
which in a majority of such cases is so small as to be unimportant from 
an economic viewpoint, is disposed of at a loss, largely because of its 
quality and the distance from markets. 

Within the radii from which the cities draw their milk, cream and 
ice cream supplies are to be found progressive dairymen who are mak- 
ing all of their dairy products into the form of butter and are supply- 
ing individuals, hotels, clubs and retail grocery stores with a (fairly) 
good grade of butter. It is this class of dairymen who are going to be 
most easily interested in improvement and whose success will be most 
influential with the dairy farmer in adopting more extensive dairying. 
This is an apparent fact because these larger butter producers are 
making sufficient quantities so a small profit per pound will in the 
aggregate be attractive and helpful from an economic standpoint. 

The smaller dairy farmer, farther from the markets, will realize 
that he can make butter as cheaply as the man nearer town, and seeing 
the profit the larger farmer nearer town is making will be encouraged 
in increasing the size of his herd and becoming a competitor in supply- 
ing the Hty's demand, which is ever growing. 

Now, in this discussion of dairying in Tennessee, we have en- 
deavored to show that some of the factors which make Tennessee poten- 
tially one of the greatest dairy States in the Uni; n are, ( I ) that some 
form of live stock farming is adapted to the needs of the soils of the 
State; (2) that dairy farming in particular is well adapted to fulfill 
those needs; (3) that dairying bears a very important relation to con- 
tinued soil fertility: (4) that it can be profitably followed, and, from 
the standpoint of labor, the difficulties are not insurmountable. 

I have further given a satisfactory survey of the dairy industry of 
the State and have attempted to indicate briefly one way in which the 
industry may be extended to sections now remote and to which markets 
are inaccesssible. This will be an extensive wcrk and developments 
mav seem slow, but results must crown any properly directed effort 
that receives the cooperative support of the educational forces at work, 
and the men directly interested. 
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INTELLIGENT USE OF COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS. 

Jesse Tomlinson, Assistant Commissioner of Agriculture for Mid- 
dle Tennessee, made an interesting address on "Intelligent Use of 
Commercial Fertilizers." His address follows: 




Gentlemen: I want to talk to 
you a little bit on the use of com- 
mercial fartilizers. It has grown 
to such proportions in Tennessee 
that I think it should have more 
in* n passing notice. 

The farmers of Tennessee last 
year expended about two million 
dollars in commercial fertilizer. I 
think I am conservative when I say 
I do not believe one in five knew 
what he was doing, or got any spe- 
cial result from the use of his 
money. 

Now, when I commenced three 
years ago as an Inspector of Com- 
merchl Fertilizer there were about 
38,000 tons used in the State; last 



year there were something like 65,000 tons used; the indications are 
there will be something like roo.ooo tons used this year. Some coun- 
ties in the State now do not use it at all. It is increasing rapidly, and 
we will all get to using it. 

I think that wc should understand what we are doing when we 
do spend our money for it. The most of the farmers are buying a 
brand. The brand is not worth the snap of your finger. It is the 
plant food you want ; it is the formula. To show you how farmers 
frequently buy it I have been at the dealers' warehouse when a wagon 
would drive up and a farmer would come in ami say, "I want a good 
corn fertilizer. Can you tell me what to get?" The dealer would 
reply. "Yes. I Vnvc it in the house : it is the Bear brand, Hull br»nd," 
or some other brand. The manufacturers of commercial fertilizers 
dub their products with just such names as they think will catch the 
eye of the farmer. If I were to ask you right here what your for- 
mula was. I don't expect more than one in five could tell. You could 
tell me what brand. Now, that is not the thing. We want to buy, 
when we buy commercial fertilizer, pounds of plant food and not tons 
of commercial fertilizer. 

You take this formula : Suppose you have 10-2-2. How much 
plant food have you in that? Ten per cent of a ton. Ten per cent 
of a ton is 280 pounds of plant food you have in a ton. What is the 
balance in that ton? What is that other 1,720 pounds? Why, fre- 
quently it is cinders ground up, or sand. Something that has no 
plant food whatever — perfectly worthless. You pay the freight for 
tint i.~20 pounds ( f worthless s'uff simply to pet 280 pounds. 9*1 
not only do that, you pay for the sacks that contain it. Now, I say 
that is not business. 
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The mixing of commercial fertilizer for practical purposes is not 
a difficult problem. You know you can take it and shovel it about 
until you get it sufficiently mixed for practical purposes. The manu- 
facturer has to have machinery to mix it, because his analysis has got 
to come up to his guarantee and he has got to be particular. But for 
practical purposes this is not so necessary. 

Now, I want to say to you that the intelligent way to buy it, the 
business way to buy, is to decide what plant fowl you want and order 
the plant food and do your own mixing. 

Then another thing: You want to know what you want. The 
State Chemist gave me the analysis of some soil that was taken from 
four different sections of a field in Davidson County here today, It 
varied considerably, those four different samples taken from the 
same field. It not only varied materially, but he could not tell how 
much of that would be available to the crop, so you cannot rely upon 
a soil analysis. You ask, then how are you to know what your soil 
does need ? There is but one way in the world. It is like every other 
important fact. You have got to take time and do vour own experi- 
menting. If you have four valuable horses that you think a great deal 
of, I will guarantee you feed those horses differently. You understand 
those horses. You ought to understand each cne of your fields just 
like any valuable animal. 

There is another thing : I say the first thing is to know what the 
plant you are going to plant feeds on. The next thing to know is to 
know whether any of those foods are lacking in your soil, and know 
in what condition to put your soil in order that the plant food becomes 
available to your crop. 

Now, you have heard all these things about plowing deep. If you 
will remember, our scientists tell us there are thirteen or fourteen 
elements; nine of these elements are in the soil already; four of the 
elements which make about 95 per cent of the constituency of our 
crop are in the air and the water — nitrogen, oxygen, hydrogen and 
carbon. 

Now, before you can get those plant foods in the condition for the 
crop to take it up you have got to get it in the soil. The soil is noth- 
ing but disintegrated rock, and before these mineral elements become 
available they have got to come in contact with the air and the water. 

Now, you know we have been plowing three or four inches deep, 
and we have used the plant food out of that. With out ancestors when 
they wore a field out the problem was to go and clear another field, 
Now, we have got to change our plan. Those minerals are several 
feet in the ground, as well as several inches, so that if you will get 
your soil so that the water and these elements from the atmosphere 
will go down several feet in the soil you make the plant food in that 
soil available for several feet. You have been told how to do that: 
Plow deep, sub-soil your land, keep the top of your seed bed well pul- 
verized so that the rootlets can have room to gather their plant food. 

Now, these things we have got to go to thinking about. We have 
been miners. We have mined this plant food out of the surface of 
our soil and shiped it off as grain and other products. We have got to 
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change our methods. We can say what we please about these scien- 
tific methods being wrong; about the men who "never pulled a line 
over Old Beck" ; but we must realize that these are facts and we must 
come to them. We have this world to feed. We are 35 per cent of the 
world's population, and we have to feed the whole 100 per cent, and 
we have to do it upon a soil that has been depleted of a great deal 
of its soil fertility, and we have got to keep that soil fertility up for 
future generations. 

In making this talk to you about commercial fertilizers, I know 
some of you do not use it, but you do not know how much they use 
on the Cumberland Plateau and the Highland Rim. 

Now, gentlemen, think of that two million hard earned dollars the 
farmers 01 Tennessee have paid out, and I say not one in five knows 
what he is doing. He believes in some mysterious way that commer- 
cial fertilizer will assist his crop. He does not stop to think that his 
plant has to be fed just like a young animal. Those plants are starving 
for the want of something to feed on. He thinks anything under the 
name of a commercial fertilizer will do. We have got to get out of that ; 
we have got to know what our land needs ; we have got to know what 
condition our land is in and we have got to know what to put on it. 

Now, I want to say that of all these plant foods it seems there are 
only three, because we call a commercial fertilizer that contains them 
all a complete fertilizer; tRat is, phosphate, nitrogen and potash. Nitro-* 
gen is the most costly and nitrogen is the only one the farmer can 
manufacture. Three-fourths of the nitrogen is in the air and we 
have to get that nitrogen into the soil, which we do by the nitrogen- 
raising plants, such as peas, beans, etc. It is all within our reach. 
We can manufacture all the nitrogen we want. We cannot manufac- 
ture potash. We do not need that if we handle our soils in a way 
to get the potash available in the sub-soil. So it is with phosphate; 
nearly all our soils have plenty of phosphate. If we will handle our 
lands right we do not need it. Consequently, we here in- the Middle 
Basin do not need to buy any commercial fer'ilizer — raise these leeume 
crops, manufacture your own nitrogen, plow your land deep, so that 
the air and water can get to it. 

Now, gentlemen, I am much obliged to you for your attention. I 
have no idea that the majority of you thought anything about the 
Middle Tennessee farmers being out so much for commercial fer- 
tilizer. 

Discussion. 

Captain T. F. Peck — Ever since I have been connected with the 
Department of Agriculture I have been trying to emphasize the im- 
portance of getting your soil right. That is the first thing to do if 
you arc going to use fertilizers, or if you arc not going to use them. 
Men come to us wanting soil analyses made. 1 tell them it is the 
last thing they need to do. There is no difference in the top soil you 
are cultivating and the subsoil beneath, other than the vegetable matter 
that has been added. Now, if we want to build up our soils, if we want 
to increase their fertility, all that we have got to do is to follow nature's 
plan. 
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If we want to build up the soils of Tennessee, if we want to get 
more out of them for cultivation, the thing we want to do is to add 
vegetable matter, plow deep, get r d of vour hard-pan, make th: «hnt 
food available, then study the crop foods you grow on them, and any 
man can tell whether it is nitrogen, oxygen or potash that is needed ; 
then add that thing. 

If you will renaember in my address yesterday morning I tried to 
emphasize this very use of the commercial fertilizers ; in fact, making 
the soils in such condition that the plant can get the benefit of the 
plant food. The better condition we get our soils in, the more vege- 
table matter, the more fertilizer we could afford to use with profit, 
and the poorer the soil the more sparingly you should use your fer- 
tilizer. 

In this connection there is one thing I wanted to bring before this 
convention: There is one element of farmers that want to see the 
raw, ground phosphate rock inspected and taxed ; there is another 
element attacks that, wants to outlaw it and not tax it and have it 
sold as it is now. The point is simply this: Raw ground rock varies 
considerably in percentage of phosphate, and when ground and sold 
without any protection the farmer is absolutely helpless and has no 
recourse if they sell him 2 per cent phosphate, or if it is 25 per cent, 
and he cannot tell and is simply up against this. Now, do the farmers 
of the State want this raw ground rock inspected and taxed and pay 
the price of 50 cents per ton for the absolute guarantee that they 
may know what it contains, and if it does not contain it they may have 
recourse on the manufacturer? That is a simple statement. I would 
like to have this convention go on record, because 1 am inclined to 
think that it is my duty to see that raw ground phosphate rock should 
be inspected and taxed for the farmers' protection. 

Delegate — Mr. Chairman, I want to say this before you think 
about that ground phosphate rock. Now, they are grinding it so that 
they claim 90 per cent of it will pass through a screen 10,000 meshes 
to the inch. It is ground as fine as your finest flour. It does not cost 
half as much as the acid phosphate. Now, if you get a ton of acid 
phosphate, what do you get? You get 1,000 pounds of plant food 
and 1. 000 pounds that is not plant food. If you would use the same 
money and buy 2,000 pounds of this finely ground phosphate rock of 
the same grade you would have four times as much plant food. The 
acid is not plant food. It is simply there to make tile plant food avail- 
able. It does seem to me that if our soil is in proper condition, with 
rock ground as fine as the finest flour, that a good big per cent of it 
would .become available right now and the other become avahabL 
by degrees and last there for maybe five years. Now, I am an advo- 
cate of not outlawing this ground phosphate rock. Think about it. I* 
you will send where they grind the raw phosphate rock you take wha' 
they say. The fertilizer inspector has no right to go there and tale 
samples of it. The manufacturer can put on it any guarantee he 
pleases and yon have no way of protecting yourself. Let it be taxed 
then. That means that it is to be sampled and analyzed, and the farmer 
who uses it knows what he is doing. He is protected. I am glad 
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Captain Peck brought up that question. I wish this convention, would 
take some action. 

Delegate — I would like to ask how soon that phosphate becomes 
available to the plant food? 

Delegate — I say ground as fine as flour it does seem to me that 
enough of it would become available so as to stimulate the present 
growing crop. I do not know how much of it. 

Delegate — Guess work is not a thing for people to go by. I have 
had a lot of men come along and say this piece will double the piece 
over there. I thought it would myself. When we harvested, to my 
astonishment what we said did not get half as much as the other. 

Captain T. F. Peck — About the guess work. Now, we are not 
doing any guess work, but they are doing guess work as it is. Farm- 
ers are taking absolutely all the chances. My proposition was simply 
a clean-cut business proposition. If that is not available, do you want 
the farmers to go on paying for it, or do you want to know what you 
are doing? 

/. AT. Meroney — I am a dairy man. For about seven years I have 
been using the ground phosphate rock in my cow stables on the fresh 
cow manure. 1 cannot go into exact figures as to the good it does me, 
but the use of that manure has proven very satisfactory to me. Cover- 
ing that fresh manure with the finely ground phosphate rock acts, in 
my estimation, just as well as acid phosphate. I believe there is a 
substance, a chemical substance of some kind, in the fresh manure 
that causes the ground rock to become available and to dissolve in 
water. That is all the acid phosphate is. The sulphuric acid only 
prepares the ground rock to dissolve in water. The fresh manure 
will do the same thing in my opinion. You do not add sulphuric 
acid to your land; you do not want it; you do not need it. It is the 
most costly part of the fertilizer. It is a drawback to your land. 
Buy the ground phosphate rock, put it on manure and put it on green 
stuff and you will get just as good results from it as you will from the 
dissolved rock with the acid phosphate at half the cost, and you will 
not add to your soil any acid substance that you do not need. T believe 
that the ground rock should be taxed so that we will know exactly 
what is contained in that rock. 

Now, I am from the phosphate country, and I know that there 
is phosphate there that will run 80 per cent phosphate of lime. I know 
that the rock that will run 80 per cent goes to Germany, France and 
Italy, and I know that the 40 per cent rock comes to us. I want us to 
have it taxed so that we will get the good rock. 

Resolution. 

* 

Upon motion, duly made and seconded, the following resolution 
was adopted and ordered spread upon the minutes: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this convention that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture should make a ruling to the effect that raw ground 
phosphate rock should be taxed as other fertilizer ingredients and 
classed as a fertilizer. 
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NASHVILLE INTERURBAN RAILWAY. 

Secretary T. G. Settle — If any delegates are here from Williamson 
County, or any part of that territory touched by the Nashville & 
Franklin and the Middle Tennessee Railroads, I would like to make 
a statement on behalf of those roads. When the Commissioner of 
Agriculture asked the railroads if they would co-operate with the 
Department in holding this Institute, Mr. Frierson, President, stated 
that those roads would, and we had the certificates printed so stating. 
Afterwards Mr. Frierson wrote the Department that if we would 
furnish the names of delegates to whom his road would be most con- . 
venient he would issue individual passes, and we furnished a list from 
Williamson and Hickman Counties, and possibly there are some dele- 
gates here on those pas es. Afterwards, Mr. Frierson suggested that 
those presenting these certificates should take the Louisville & Nash- 
ville, and I understand they have been having some trouble. I wish to 
state that it is not any fault of Mr. Frierson's road. The trouble 
arose over the short time we had to make all arrangements for the 
Institute. 



VALUE OF GOOD ROADS. 

Mr. James Palmer, delegate from Tennessee to the International 
Institute of Agriculture, Rome, Italy, made an interesting talk on 
"Value of Good Roads." His address follows: 

Mr. Chairman: I will con- 
sume but a little of your time on the 
discussion of good roads. I would 
not for a moment attempt to say 
very much about the value of good 
roads to a community to such an 
intelligent audience as T see con- 
fronting me. 

Good roads will bring to your 
doors many things that you do not 
now have. It will settle your com- 
munity ; it will bring to you elec- 
tricity to light your house and run 
your stationary machinery. Elec- 
tricity is the cheapest power in the 
world. It will be a great factor 
in the parcels post, in your mail 
man coming to you several hours 
earlier than he would otherwise. Again, you know you can go farther 
to church than you could otherwise and have better preachers. Your 
children can go farther to school, do away with the one-room school- 
house, have better schools and keep your children at home. And I 
say God hasten the tlay when the children will not have to go away 
from their good homes to school. Good roads bring all these things 
to you. They are necessary for your enjoyment. 
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The automobile has created a new era in road building. Formerly 
the old roads supplied the necessities of the country, because they 
moved to market their crops in two-wheeled carts, but since the auto- 
mobile has come, moving swiftly, it takes better roads to accom- 
modate the travel. 

In England the burning question is, " Who is going to pay the 
taxes ?" Naturally you say the autombile owners. Whenever yon tax 
the automobile out of existence you will tax yourself out of existence, 
because it is just as necessary as the railroad is. 

Now, as you know, the farmer of England is not like the farmer 
of America. England is owned by a few people. The majority of the 
people are the taxpayers, not the rich men. The men rent the ground, 
and in many cases the majority of ground in middle England rents for 
four pounds per acre — $20.00 — so you can see that those farmers 
over there are up in the air and they are up against a hard proposition. 

Now, I attended perhaps the greatest road convention that was 
ever held in the world in England. Those engineers, oerhap-- -.000 or 
them, read papers in their own language and they were translated into 
English. The question arose, 'What is an ideal road?" There was 
not a man in that convention could answer the question. The County 
of Kent has had builded twenty-three different kinds of roads. Some 
of it is macadam. They also use a kind of tar binder. These engineers 
inspected it, and none of them sak' it was a proper kind of road. 

Also in France a road built by the Government a hundred years 
ago is now going to pieces, and the same question arises with them, 
"How shall we build roads that will stand the present traffic?" 

Upon coming home I find, after examining the roads in David- 
son County, that they are building roads here more intelligently. 

Now, in reference to what shall we do to improve the situation, 
I will give you a little personal experience along that line. I was 
appointed Chairman of the Memphis-Bristol Highway Commission. 
I went across this State twice in an automobile. Again I went to 
Memphis and came back by the way of Jackson. I had with me a 
good engineer, who is now Chief Engineer of Road Building in Maine. 
He pointed out to me material for road building along by the side 
of the road, and showed me that it would simply have to be shoveled 
in. In some places they have macadam, some gravel and stone. All 
of these make good roads if they are put with tar-binder. On good 
roads where there is not much travel it is hard to tell whether you 
need it or not. But this is a fact, that where you have not those 
materials, juts a common dirt road, thrown up in the proper manner, 
is as fine a road for ten or twelve months in a year as any man will 
want. You can build it for $600.00 or $700.00 a mile, and I tell you 
that there is no necessity for having bad roads in Tennessee. I will 
tell you again that it is unnecessary to live as we are living in this 
State with bad roads. 

Again, another strong point is the maintenance of roads. When- 
ever you build your roads put 40 per cent in your roads and retain 
60 per cent of that money for their maintenance. 
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Discussion. 

Delegate — I would like to hear from some of the farmers here, 
with some suggestions as to how we can have good roads. 

Delegate from Bedford County — I can tell you how we cannot 
have them. In my county of Bedford we have miserable roads. 
We are taxed a certain per cent for roads. We pay two-thirds of 
that in work and one-third in money. We hive a commissioner for 
each district. He appoints his overseer and when he starts working 
the road he will throw a few gravel in a few places, and when he 
gets done you can tell he has gone over the road, but where is the 
fat ? It is in the pockets of the commissioner and the overseer. I can 
cite a case of a commissioner in my district a few years ago who paid 
an overseer $3.00 for sawing a log that was not two foot through 
and taking it out of the road. He got $1.50 and the overseer got the 
other $1.50. T believe*it is that way all over the State. We have got 
to build our roads by taxes and we have got to have somebody to take 
charge, and we will have to pay him so much to do it. 

Delegate N. F. Boone, of Lincoln County — We have a proposed 
issue of bonds in Lincoln County. The Legislature granted the privi- 
lege of issuing these bonds if the people desired it. Now, I would 
like to hear from you if you are an expert road man. What would 
be the safeguards to put around that money to secure the money. 
I know what is the matter in Bedford County. They have stairsteps 
instead of roads, and the trouble is getting the money to build better 
roads. It is like squeezing blood out of a turnip. We have pretty 
good roads in Lincoln County, and we are trving to make them better. 
We want to do away with one-room schoolhouses. and we want to 
know how to invest that money so that one man will nat get it. We 
want to know just what we can do to get the road. 

Mr. Palmer — Your remarks are very pointed." I could not offer the 
convention any opinion of mine. Every county contains material for 
road building, and different material. The best thing to do is to have 
a State commission appointed. Let them hire the best engineer that 
they can get anywhere in the country, one that is suitable, and- pay 
him for it. Whenever a county wants to build roads, let that engineer 
go there and in conference with the county engineer lay out a com- 
prehensive system of roads. Let the counties have their boards 
behind that engineer, without salary, and in that way you will get 
an honest expenditure of your money. That is, if your county 
engineer is fit for anything. A merchant cannot cheat, because if he 
does nobody will trade with him ; an engineer cannot cheat, because 
he will ruin his reputation. You might take a cheap citizen, a little 
farmer, that a dollar looks as big as a bed blanket to, and he may 
take the chances of putting some of that money in his rxicket. Yr« 
want to avoid that, and to get you a competent man and let the expert 
engineer make yo" rn estimate; tell you exactly the cost to buUd and 
maintain this road. When you do that you will have a road system 
that will be a joy. The State cannot build roads. I do not believe. I 
investigated the roads in New York, and they are simply graft from 
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one end to the other. It seems that politics gets into the roads when 
they are built by the States, and it seems that politics poisons every- 
thing it gets into. So, I say, let the county get an engineer that has 
to keep up his reputation. 

Delegate. — You speak of your engineer. If you were to build a 
railroad you would have to have an engineer. You take our county 
roads ; they are laid off, and if you want to change the roads on my 
farm I am going to kick. The roads are there. You need a man who 
is intelligent and knows how to work the road, and employ him to 
have that money expended and expended rightly. You do not need 
an engineer. If you were to send an engineer here he would say this 
road on my farm is not located right. It does not suit me. 

Mr. Palmer — That is just the reason you need an engineer. If you 
do not have an engineer your roads will run just any way. 

Delegate — How is he going to force me to change that road? 

Mr. Palmer — By law. The Indian came first. The white man has 
followed the Indian. The roads go up and down the mountains, as 
you know, just as you have stated. If you live where that road runs 
over the hill and the grade is hard and bad, if that engineer can change 
that road, he is the man you want, no matter how much you kick at 
the time, or. what you will do. 

Delegate— The road is already there. I would probably add $200.00 
to fix that rather than have it go some other way. 

Delegate — I am from Bedford County. I do not live in the same 
section of the county that this gentleman does. The trouble is the 
people where he lives are so stingy and close if they ever get a dollar 
in their pockets they do not let it get out. In our section of the county 
we do not mind pulling the money out. We have built a good road 
this fall, and we have paid for it ourselves. 

Delegate — I am from Dickson County. We have voted $250,000 
bonds. We have had several elections before we got this to carry, 
and the people of Dickson County said we could not build a road from 
Dickson to Charlotte because the hills were too steep; we could not 
get a grade. A few citizens went down into their pockets and hired 
an engineer to survey the road, and we went around the hills and got 
a good road. We built a first class pike. We asked them for an elec- 
tion and it carried with a big majority. This gentleman says, How are 
you going to keep them from stealing your money ? I can answer how- 
to get your roads. Do like I am doing. They laid off the roads and 
I was disappointed. The road did not pass my house and my neigh- 
bor's house. In order to keep the county from beating me I went down 
into my pocket and built the road. You say you cannot get a road be- 
cause I do not want it to run through my farm. When a man doesn't 
want a road through his farm he doesn't need a road. I tell them 
whenever they come to an obstacle in building these roads, do not pay 
a man for a solid foot of land. Whenever he doesn't want the road 
tell him there are plenty of roads in other parts of the county. When- 
ever a road is not worth the land it runs on that farm is not worthy a 
road. I bought the land on both sides of my road. This road before 
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I bought it ran up a hill and down a hill, and the fellow I bought the 
land from was cutting the trees down. He says you bought this land ; 
they will not bother you. The first thing I did, the very day I bought 
this land, I cut the trees out, threw the fence out, and the very next 
day I set my fence back fifty feet on level ground. It ran through the 
middle of my farm. I bought this land for $8.33 1-3 per acre. I have 
refused $100.00 per acre for my land. This was four years ago. It is 
not because I have improved the land so much. It is because I have 
put the road where it belongs. You cannot build a road without land 
to put it on. I tell you, gentlemen, I am as far from paying a man a 
cent for land to put his road on as any man in the State of Tennessee. 
I am a road man. I have voted for roads ever since they have allowed 
me to vote. I will say more than that— the $600.00 I have put in the 
pike, if I never see it, I will consider it money well spent. I feel like 
I have it back on my own farm, and it is on the other side of town. 

Delegate — Why is it that the convicts of Tennessee cannot be avail- 
able for road building in Tennessee as in Colorado and other States? 
I want this discussed before this convention. I have always been in 
favor of those convicts getting out where they can get fresh air. My 
opinion is that the convicts ought to be building roads. 

Mr. Paltner — The convicts that are put oh the roads are the three- 
year convicts. Have a camp out there, fill the camp, put them on the 
road, put them on their honor and you will get good work out of them. 
Let the county buy the material, and when you do that you will have 
no trouble in getting good roads. 

Mr. J. E. Kavanaugh — The State of Illinois has just passed a bill 
to work its convicts on the road. They worked for seven years to pass 
the convict labor bill. They passed the bill in that State, and, as Mr. 
Palmer says, they have a highway engineer and an assistant highway 
engineer. No man in the world can build a road without engineers. 

Delegate — I would like to ask one question in regard to low places 
in roads. In these hilly countries we have low places that the water 
gets in and it wants to stand. Well, people have become educated to 
make mud holes, filling these holes with mud, which I believe is not 
the thing to do. Now, I want your judgment on the matter. 

Mr. Palmer — I will tell you what you have got to do. You have 
got to get the water away from the roads. Water is the greatest 
enemy the road has. You must raise your road so that there will not 
be any mud holes. You must have money for maintenance, so that you 
can send a man in a cart with material that he may repair that road. 
In France they have a man every ten miles, and his sole occupation is to 
go along the roads and keep the culverts open. He has his little cart 
with materials which he carries around and fills it up and keeps it in the 
proper shape. The road will not be worth anything if you do not 
maintain it. Forty per cent for building, and 60 per cent is necessary 
for maintaining it. Out in Knox County they built the finest road I 
ever saw. They do not maintain it anrl it has gone into ruts. 

Delegate — My experience is, keep the water out of the road and 
the public travel will take care of the road. 
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Mr. Palmer — That is correct. 

Delegate — I find one trouble in my county — people who have not 
become educated to this good roads system — in other words, farmers, 
you know, will clean out their fence corners and will dump the brush 
into the ditches. Well, now it is an open violation of the law to 
obstruct the public highway. They will cut down cedar trees along the 
road, and various kinds of trees will grow and they cut them down and 
leave the brush. People will come along and take down rail fences 
when they become rotten and leave the posts lving right along by the 
side of the road. The thing is we have got to get out of that rut. Let 
each and every man realize that it takes united effort upon the part 
of the people. You have got to cooperate and people have got to want 
a thing before they will ever have it. Now, let us not throw any brush 
in the ditches, rather let us throw it out as we are passing along. 

Chairman — I am certainly gratified to see the interest manifested 
in the subject of good roads. I hope everybody will catch the inspira- 
tion. I think it takes cooperation and going down into the pocket to 
make a good road. A few years ago they built a road through my 
farm. I said, "Go through this valuable part of my farm and I will 
build new fences." Now, they are planning to go east and west 
through another part of my farm. That is worth about $100 per acre. 
I said, "Go right through. I will buy the material and do the fencing 
and help build the road." I am glad we have men here today willing 
to cooperate. Whenever you get cooperation you will get good roads. 

Delegate — If I understand you right, in opening this discussion 
you remarked that no road that could be built would resist the deadly 
destruction of the automobile, and that it was one of the greatest agents 
in tearing down the good road. If that is the case, it seems to me that 
the automobile ought to be taxed to keep up the road. 

Mr. Palmer — I said at that time that if you put a tax on the auto- 
mobile to drive them out of your county, you would be doing the same 
thing if you drove the railroad out of your community, so it is cheaper 
and better for the prosperity of your county to build a road that will 
stand the automobile, because they are for the good and prosperity of 
your county and they have come to stay. 

Delegate — The farmer is taxed to keep up this road, the automobile 
comes along and destroys this road. Why should he not be taxed to 
keep up the road? 

Mr. Palmer — A reasonable tax is all right. 

Delegate — I do not want to tax them out of existence, because I 
want one myself. 

Delegate N. F. Boone — I desire to make a motion that it is the 
sense of this body that we work all convicts on public roads. I would 
like to see this thing carried to a vote of this meeting. If we want a 
system of good roads this is the most feasible way of getting them. It 
is not an experiment. It is better for the convict and it gives a road 
system that even the old brother from Bedford County will be willing 
to grant a right of way. 
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Mr. Palmer— I would suggest that in order to stop competition and 
controversy that you use the three-year men and try the honor system 
and put them out there without stripes. Give him an opportunity by 
working on the road. 

Resolution. 

The following resolution was read by Mr. N. F. Boone: 
Resohrd, That it is the sentiment of the Middle Tennessee Farm- 
ers' Institute that the State convicts be required to work on our public 
roads, and that we memoriahze the next Legislature to enact a law to 
that effect for all the three-year convicts. N. F. Boone. 

J. J. Zuccarelli. 

Chairman — We would like to have that discussed. We hope that 
you are not all of the same opinion and that we will hear both sides 
of it discussed. We will give you all the time you want to discuss it. 

Mr. Palmer — I will tell you some little experience I have had with 
the Legislature. In being with these legislators I have carried them 
around in my automobile a great deal and I sounded the good roads 
question — the working of convicts on the roads — and 1 did not find a 
single man hardly in the Legislature that was in favor of working the 
convicts on the public roads. 

A three-year convict is no use to a manufacturer, because by the 
time they get him taught his time is out, but they do want the five, six 
and ten-year convict, because he is there all the time. 

The resolution offered was adopted and ordered spread upon the 
minutes. 

Delegate — I want to say that this seems to be the most interesting 
question discussed here today, and I think it ought to be, because the 
success and progress of everything that has bee*n discussed depends 
upon this more than anything else, and I am glad it is that way, 
because we cannot have any of these things we want without good 
roads. I have had experience with bad roads. I am a rural route 
carrier, and if you will carry the mail over such roads as I have for a 
while you will all be advocates of good roads. I am satisfied that 
every farmer is an advocate of good roads, because we see that we 
cannot get anything without good roads. Up in Macon County I want 
to say that there has been the same spirit as in Bedford County, but 
we have overcome that to some extent. 

Delegate — Now, in answer to that question about ruining my 
farm : I may not be alive ten years, hut if we get these roads there they 
will be there for years to come. Wh'le thev might hurt me, let them 
get them, for they will be for the permanent good of the country. 
They had the same question with the boulevard here, but they overcame 
that and they got the boulevard. There are many things I would like 
to answer that were spoken of, but it seems that many are getting 
impatient One nthcr thing T would lik^ to sav — these farmers are the 
very people to get after these things. The farmer has more influence 
with the man who makes our law than anybody else. What did they 
do about the rural free delivery? When they found the farmer was 
for it they gave us rural free delivery. When the farmers asked for 
parcels post we got parcels post. And if we farmers will get after 
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this question we are going to have good roads, and we are going to 
have them like we ought to. We have tried different methods. We 
have had some graft to contend with, too. 

Mr. Palmer — If you desire to have more discussion, if the gen- 
tlemen will make a motion to give a special hour to this discussion 
tomorrow. 

Delegate — I desire to make the motion that we have a special hour 
to give this good roads question discussion tomorrow. 

Chairman — Your motion is not in order. I don't think that motion 
is necessary. We can simply request the time for the discussion, and, 
I think, it will be all right. 

Chairman — Before you leave here I want to say this : This Good 
Roads Magazine, I am ready to believe, is the very best authority on 
good roads. We have Mr. Kavanaugh here with us. He is taking a 
great interest in us, and we would be delighted that he be encouraged 
all that is possible by subscription through him for that paper. So any 
of you that seem so disposed to subscribe for that paper take it through 
Mr. Kavanaugh. That is his business here. I think he should be 
encouraged. I do not think you can get a better magazine. 

No further business coming up, the convention was adjourned until 
7:30 P.M. 

NIGHT SESSION. 

The institute was called to order at 7 :30 p. m., with Assistant Com- 
missioner of Agriculture Jesse Tomlinson presiding, in the absence 
of President Gallagher. The attendance was good, and included many 
ladies in the audience. 

Dr. H. H. Shoulders discussed for thirty minutes the importance 
of health and sanitation on the farm, and showed the clanger of the 
close proximity to the dwelling of cesspools and wells, and also dis- 
cussed drainage. Dr. Shoulders' address follows: 

TRANSMISSION OF TYPHOID FEVER. 

The diagram here shown graph- 
ically tells the story of the trans- 
mission of typhoid fever You will 
please bear in mind that typhoid 
fever does not occur accidentally, 
but is transmitted from person to 
person. The germ which causes 
the disease is eliminated in the ex- 
cretions from the body of a person 
who has. or has had, the disease. 

The germs of the disease occur 
in the excretions of a person dur- 
ing an attack of the disease. They 
also occur in excretions for months, 
and occasionally for years after re- 
covery from the attack. The latter 
are called "typhoid carriers." 
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The germ must be swallowed before it can produce the disease, so 
the disease is transmitted from excretions, as represented in a square 
on left of diagram, to the mouths of persons, as represented in square 
on the right in the diagram. 

There are three paths 'by which these squares are connected — paths 
by which typhoid fever is transmitted : 

First. A person who cares for a typhoid patient can transmit the 
germ direct to his own mouth, or to foods, which will enter the "mouths 
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of persons." The housewife who cares for a typhoid patient and, at 
the same time, prepares food, attends to milk, etc., may convey the 
germ from the patient to the food, and thence to another person. We 
often see whole families stricken with typhoid fever transmitted in 
this way. 

Second. When excretions of patients, or "carriers," are disposed 
of in a way which allows the access of flies, they promptly collect the 
germs on their feet and deposit them on foods, which enter the "mouths 
of persons." Thus this circuit is completed. 

Third. Water : The excretions from a patient, or "carrier," may 
be disposed of in a way which allows it to be washed by rainfall into 
a spring or well, water from which is used for drinking purposes, 
which enters the "mouths of persons," and thus the third circuit is 
completed. 

Each of the above paths of transmission can be blocked. Care 
upon the part of an attendant of a typhoid patient will serve to keep 
"fingers" clean of germs. Wash the hands thoroughly, and then dip 
them in an antiseptic solution of carbolic acid or pure alcohol, and, 
further, don't allow an attendant to a typhoid patient to prepare or 
handle any foods for well people. A sanitary closet which is screened 
to prevent the access of flies, and is provided with a water-tight re- 
ceptacle, which prevents the contamination of soil and water, will 
block the remaining two avenues of transmission. 

These are not fancy theories, but proven facts verified over again. 
I earnestly hope that you will bear in mind these facts, and become 
a worker in the cause of disease prevention. 
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Prof. M. W. Robinson, of the Department of Education, discussed 
the "Progress in Agricultural Education," and showed the progress 
farmers have made in the last few years in scientific farming, and the 
advanced steps that should be yet taken. Prof. Robinson's address 
follows : 

PROGRESS IN AGRICULTURE. 
Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

There is progress in farming. 
To most of you it might be useless 
to argue this question, as you are 
aware of the fact that changes are 
taking place about you every day. 
But to many who take little or no 
interest in agriculture save to exist, 
not to live, upon the fruits of the 
soil, it might be well to call their 
attention to some improvements 
upon the farm. They look upon 
him who seeks new methods as a 
crank or one who desires to rise 
above his vocation and make a 
"book farmer," as they call him. 

It is hard for some to believe 
that anything good can come to the 
farmer from reading books. I 
must admit that he has been duped many times and that some have 
tried to instruct him by their writings who have never worn corns upon 
their hands by the use of the hoe. Theory is good, practice is good, but 
both combined, properly executed, is much better. Either is a partial 
failure without the other. 

Many of you have only to call back a few short years and review 
some changes. You can remember some wooded plot of ground you 
helped to clear or witnessed cleared. You saw the corn and wheat 
growing upon its fertile soil and was proud of the amount of grain 
harvested. You look at it today worn to the clay, even deep gullies and 
bluffs of rock, fit only for the habitation of the sheep or the goat. 
Why this? Some man didn't know how to hold his land or keep it 
from washing away. This is practice without theory. 

You have seen other men who read some worthless article that 
told how a man might raise 'many bushels of corn to the acre without 
work. He tried it, and with the result that his land, regardless of how 
fertile it might have been, produced nothing but weeds. This is theory 
without practice. 

I remember well when a farmer from the north moved into a 
neighborhood. He bought an old worn-out farm covered with broom- 
sage, and the neighbors all smiled at the price paid. He knew the 
soil was capable of retaining all fertilizers placed thereon, and went 
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had the most fertile farm in the neighborhood. This is theory and 
practice. Let's combine the two. 

You can remember when only one crop of hay was produced each 
year, and then, later on, we got a crop of hay from the clover field 
and a seed crop also. Later, some one who knew some science pro- 
duced another grass, and now we get two, three, four and even five 
cuttings of alfalfa each year from the same plot of ground. 

You can remember when the man who made fifty or sixty bushels 
of corn per acre went to the village every Saturday to brag about his 
fine corn and how he made it. Now the school boy makes that much 
and a hundred bushels more per acre, while his father says : "Son, you 
can't do it again." 

You can remember when you called in all the neighbors to help 
you kill hogs because you had the largest in the neighborhood. You 
had one that weighed four hundred pounds, and everybody Came to 
see it. You owned a cow that weighed some twelve hundred pounds 
that was the talk of the community. You owned a horse that won 
the races at a two-forty gait. Now you are not satisfied if your nog 
does not weigh a pound or a pound and a half for each day he is old, 
and a four hundred pounder is merely the common "run." A hog^liat 
weighs eight hundred pounds or a thousand is as common today as 
four hundred pounds were thirty years ago. The cow, too, has,urider- 
gone a similar change. A common steer weighs a thousand, while at 
the State Fair this year you saw more than one that weighed two 
thousand and one that weighed twenty-five hundred. Two years ago 
you saw a steer that weighed more than four thousand. You would 
not show a horse in the ring that would not make a mile in two min- 
utes, and they are gradually pushing time until it will not be long until 
the mile-a-minute horse will be the slowest considered. 

Thus I might continue recounting changes and improvements upon 
the farm, giving the progress of our vegetables, our grain, our stock, 
and even our homes, but you are acquainted with these yourself — only 
look around and see it all. 

I must not fail to mention the school-room, as that is an integral 
part of our farm and home life. The teacher of today must know 
more than the three R's, or how to work to the "single rule of three." 
He must know how to make his teaching more than to read and write. 
The idea of a school of "activities," where all things are taught — mathe- 
matics, science, art, language, and the application thereof to real life — 
farming, sewing, cooking, health and sanitation, even to the making of 
a home and the care of children. 

While there have been many changes and improvements in farm- 
ing yet real progress is in its infancy. There are many difficulties 
to overcome yet. May the farmer not only be the leader in his chosen 
vocation of life, but a leader in the church, and all social life, as he is 
and ought to be. He is closest to the realities of life, to nature and 
to his God. 

Dr. Lucius P. Brown, State Pure Food and Drugs Inspector, was 
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to work. By deep culture, fertilizing, and rotation of crops he soon 
on the program for a discussion of the pure food and drug laws, but 
delivered instead a very interesting and timely address on eggs and 
the best method of marketing them. Dr. Brown's address follows: 

THE FARMER AND THE EGG AND POULTRY MARKET. 

My published subject of tonight 
is the interpretation of the Food 
and Drugs Act, but T am not going 
to talk to you about all the bearings 
of this act on your business. There 
is one of them which our latest in- 
vestigations have shown us to be 
so much greater in importance than 
any other that I do not believe that 
too much can be said on it at this 
time, and so I am going to talk on 
the subject which I have just read. 

You see a great deal in the 
newspaper about the importance of 
Tennessee as a producer of eggs. 
It is important. It is estimated that 
the total production of Tennessee 
in both lines is about $15,000,000 
per annum, but when this is compared with Missouri's production, 
which is about $75,000,000 per annum, it dwindles into insignificance. 
Tf there be any difference, Missouri is not so well adapted to the rais- 
in" of poultry as Tennessee. There is no reason except a lack of 
public interest in this State and the slipshod, haphazard methods of 
marketing, which prevents Tennessee being as big a producer as Mis- 
souri, or any other State of the same size in the L T nion. 

Taking up first the matter of eggs : About $8,000,000 of the $15,- 
000.000 annual production of the State is accounted for by eggs. Ex- 
cept for the waste in eggs this ought to be from ten to twelve millions 
from the stock of poultry which is now producing. Approximately 
nothing has been done in the State, except by the shippers, to better 
the quality of the eggs, increase the volume and save the waste. The 
waste in eggs is caused by improper handling and by the production 
of fertile eggs in a warm climate. 

From June 1 to October 1 of each year about 40 per cent of the 
egg production is a total loss. This is caused by farmers and other 
producers allowing their roosters to run with the flocks. As you all 
know, a good egg will begin to incubate at a temperature of about 
68 degrees. If the weather is at summer heat the germ in the fertile 
egg lives and continues to incubate until a chicken is hatched or else 
a change in temperature kills the germ and makes a rotten egg, and 
produces, thereby, a total loss. In either case, from the standpoint of 
the producer, the egg is gone. The way to remedy this is to kill 
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or remove every rooster in the flock after the first of June and to 
keep them separate until the next laying season, and to gather all 
eggs at least once, and better twice, a day. They should be kept in a 
cool place and marketed immediately. 

The case is different in eggs produced during the last four months 
of the year, that is from October i to January I ; the weather is not so 
hot then and the eggs are not so liable to hatch, but the egg market 
is on the upgrade and the farmer and country merchant are tempted 
to hold their eggs for higher prices. When so held, the egg either 
spoils altogether or shrinks and acquires a musty or otherwise un- 
' palatable taste. The shrunken egg, that is to say an egg the white of 
which has become dried and so shrinks leaving a large space, is worth 
much less than a fresh egg. It is not sold by the shipper as a fresh 
egg, but is graded by him and sold as a number two or lower. The 
farmer gains nothing by this, because dealers and shippers, in order 
to protect themselves, will bid a lower price for these eggs than if 
they were fresh and marketed promptly. I have heard this difference 
to farmers estimated as low as five or six cents on the dozen. The 
result of this is that the farmer or other producer who takes a real 
interest in his work and raises a good quality of poultry and markets 
eggs while they are perfectly fresh does net receive the proper benefit 
from his labors. That is, the prevailing lower prices for eggs at that 
time makes him help bear the consequence of unsystematic and slip- 
shod methods of the men to whom an egg is an egg and a chicken 
a chicken. 

It is conservatively estimated that the loss to each family in the 
State of Tennessee from bad eggs is $5.00 per annum, and if we esti- 
mate that only half of the families in Tennessee live on farms, which 
is probably much less than the proper portion, then each family living 
on the farm loses $10.00 per annum, or almost one dollar a month 
because of these wasteful methods. Ten dollars a year will come 
pretty near giving one child on the farm shoes and clothing. 

The old method of considering eggs as eggs is an injustice to 
everybody. It has not been changed simply because the producers 
do not become mere intimately acquainted with the marketing end 
of their produce. If the farmer has a bushel of apples which he wants 
to sell in the city, and if these apples are bright, free from specks and 
not decayed, he will ask and receive a better price than if he offered 
decayed fruit. He can see easily the decayed spots on the apple, test 
them by the eye, so to speak. B*4t the shell of an egg covers its con- 
tents and so the farmer d-ees not pay proper attention to it on that 
account. 

Generally speaking, he does not know when a certain egg was 
laid, and whether it is fresh or not when offered for sale. Rut you can 
be certain that the dealer and shipper knows the difference between 
eggs. Here is the way they are graded in New York: "Nearby or 
hennery" eggs are worth about 60 cents a dozen. "Extras." which 
are full, fresh, clean, extra large eggs are worth from 38 to 40 cents a 
dozen; extra firsts, the same as extras, but not so large, 35 cents; 
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firsts, which are about fifty per cent fresh eggs, the balance shrunken, 
are worth about 28 cents per dozen. 

At present dealers in Tennessee are buying eggs to grade first. 
They cannot reach the higher grades, which as you will see range 
' from 7 to 22 cents more per dozen in price. The reason that Tennessee 
eggs are not grading higher is that firsts is about the highest Ten- 
nessee dealers can obtain, because not enough farmers take sufficient 
interest in eggs to produce a higher grade, and shippers, therefore, 
cannot get them in sufficient quantities to ship. It does not pay him 
to separate all of his seconds and to take the lower price for them, 
as long as he can put a certain proportion of them in higher grades. 

What is the remedy for this enormous loss ? The most feasible and 
obvious remedy is for the fanner or the farmer's wife, whichever looks 
after the egg business, to produce the highest possible quality of eggs, 
and they must in marketing these eggs, which are of higher quality, 
demand a quality price. And, if it be necessary to do so, to candle the 
eggs at home and to insist that they be candled when they are bought 
and paid for on that basis. 

Practically everything that is necessary to be known about an egg 
can be found out by the old-fashioned and simple method of candling. 
Then no dirty eggs must be sold, and thus it is important not only 
to give the hens clean nests, and to furnish plenty of them so that 
the hens will not lay out, either in the barn, fence corner or weed 
patch ; and the eergs ought to be marketed at least twice a week in 
warm weather. Probably most important of all is to kill or sell the 
roosters after the breeding season, as experiments have shown that 
an unfertile egg will, at a temperature which will start a fertile egg 
to hatching in twenty-four hours, last for seventeen days and be 
eatable at the end of that time. It is believed that there is more loss 
from this one cause than from any other one, unless it be slack methods 
of marketing. 

This, however, is not all there is to producing a high-prade egg. 
The foundation ought to be laid properly, and in order to do this you 
must get rid of the mongrels. I do not believe that there is a fanner 
here who would deliberately breed to a monerel cow or horse, and T 
want to tell you that it will pay just as well to breed to throughbred 
chickens. The best breed for the farmers of Tennessee is one of the 
larger thoroughbreds, such as Wyandotte, Rhode Island Reds, Orping- 
tons. Plymouth Rocks, or the like. These chickens will lav an egg of 
good size and plenty of them. Some farmers believe that the Leghorn 
will lay more eers:s that any other chicken, but this is incorrect. I am 
not sure, but I believe at present the egg-laying championshio of the 
world lies with the Orpington, and there are lots of two-hundred-egg 
hen in the Rhode Island Reds and other strains of this sort. 

This phase of the nuestion is intimately related to the other mat- 
ter with which my address is concerned, namely, the production of 
good poultry. It has been said that the Leghorn hen is the curse of 
this State, because she will not sell, in outside markets, in competition 
with the good breeds of other States. Right now live Tennessee poul- 
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try is selling in New York and other Eastern markets at a cent a 
pound less than Western poultry and one and a half to two cents 
less than Indiana poultry, simply because the Tennessee poultry is 
small and undesirable, and it is almost impossible to dress Tennessee 
poultry for sale at this time of the year because of its size and condi- 
tion. Added to this is the fact that Leghorn eggs are small and that 
you cannot get an extra grade, and it is difficult to get extra firsts. 
Again, egg producers object to them, because they say that a Leghorn 
can get over any fence that a hawk can, so that it is practically im- 
possible to confine them. 

And so we have two conditions calling for remedy : a production of 
low-grade eggs and the production of low-grade poultry. The remedy 
for both is very much the same. Every farmer should raise only thor- 
oughbred poultry of the larger breeds, and preferably of good laying 
strains. These will lay eggs of good size and color. Then when the 
farmer takes good care in the gathering and marketing of his products, 
and insists that his eggs be sold only on a quality basis, he can secure 
the two to four million dollars per annum for eggs which he now 
loses, and the production of larger breeds will automatically raise the 
price of poultry one cent per pound over its present value. And we 
can get higher prices for our produce of the same class as Western 
States can, because we are closer to the Eastern market. 

I have said nothing before as to the bearing of the Food and Drug 
Act on the subject, and while it seems a little ungracious to do so at 
this time, I want to warn you that it is just as much offense against 
the law for the farmer or farmer's wife to sell as fresh eggs those 
which are not so as it is for the dealer to do so. Now this department 
proposes, in the interest of the farmer and the consumer, to do a little 
missionary work. It is our business, when we find a condition calling 
for remedy, to use our best efforts to furnish that remedy, whether 
it be prosecution at law or education. Prosecution is a poor weapon. 
You can make enemies and very often not attain results. Education 
is always better. 

During the next year we shall from time to time send inspectors of 
the department on huckster wagons through certain sections of the 
State, and when these hucksters buy eggs, either from the farmer or 
from the stores, the department inspector will be on hand and will 
candle the eggs in the presence of the seller and deliver such instruc- 
tions as the case may call for. That this policy, persisted in, will do 
more to secure to the consumer of the State the class of eggs which 
they should get than any reasonable amount of prosecution is evident, 
and it ought to add considerably to the farmer's income. The loss 
on eggs now represents approximately $1.00 for every man, woman 
and child in the State, and this sum, instead of being an absolute loss, 
if it can be distributed among the farmers, will add largely to their 
comforts and especially to the comfort of their wives and children. 
And think about how much pleasure it will be to your wife or daughter 
to handle products of which they may be rightfully proud. 

Another thing to which I might call attention, and 1 wish in do- 
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ing so to state that what I shall say is not in any sense a criticism, is 
the fact that an industry which brings into the State fifteen million 
dollars per anpum is deserving of the closest attention of the State 
Agricultural Experiment Station and State Department of Agricul- 
ture. I know both these institutions so well that I ftate without hesi- 
tation that if they see an interest on the part of farmers in these lines 
or any desire for action in them, that such action will be gladly taken. 

I do not believe most of you know it, but Missouri maintains a 
State Poultry Experiment Station, and I show you here one of their 
bulletins. It is called "Swat the Rooster," and it says that he spoils 
a half million dollars monthly from June to October. In Missouri 
they have even gone so far that the Governor has said that he would 
declare June i of each year "Rooster Day," and on that day the poultry 
dealers of the State have agreed to pay as much for roosters as for 
hens. This means a big direct loss to the dealers, but they figure that 
it will eventually more than repay them. 

The thoughtless man is laughing at this proposition just as he 
laughs at almost every other suggestion for advance when put forward 
by "men who know," and the newspapers have apparently gotten con- 
siderable mirth out of it. But I want to say to you now that we ought 
to have a "Rooster Day" in Tennessee and I believe that if the plans 
of "men who know" are carried out we will have one. I don't know 
any easier way to save this State a half million dollars. 

The night session was closed with an interesting lecture on "Bee- 
Keeping on the Farm," by Dr. J. S. Ward, State Apiarist. Dr. Ward's 
address follows: 



BEE-KEEPING ON THE FARM. 

Bee-keeping is one of the side 
lines in farm life that has been 
greatly neglected in recent years. 
A generation ago a few colonies of 
bees could be found in the yard of 
nearly every farmer, but at the pres- 
ent time the farmer who keeps bees 
is the exception and not the rule. 
This is not as it should be. It is 
going backward and not forward. 
It is neglecting one of the most val- 
uable branches of farm life. 

Bees have a two-fold value to the 
farmer: first, when cared for intel- 
ligently, they will yield a greater 
profit on the investment than any- 
thing else to which the farmer gives 
attention. Each colony of bees in a 
modern hive will cost about three dollars and fifty cents, and will yield 
an average of five dollars worth of honey each year thereafter, with an 
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expense of an occasional painting of the hive and the time given to their 
care. 

Honey flows vary as do other crops. The present year has been 
exceptionally good, and the Tennessee bee-keepers reaped a big har- 
vest. One bee-keeper, in addition to a very large farm, takes care of 
one hundred and thirteen colonies of bees, and his gross sales of honey 
has run to over twelve hundred dollars. His expense has been less 
than one hundred dollars. There is no side line that will give better 
profits. 

Second. They are of great importance in securing more complete 
[>ollination of the flowers of trees and plants. In this way they are 
invaluable to the fruit growers, truck farmers and the home gardens. 
An increase in the number of colonies kept in any section of the coun- 
try will insure the fertilization of the flowers cn which the bees work 
and will result in better crops. 

The estimated value of the honey bees in Tennessee each year in 
honey, beeswax and in the pollination of fruit blooms is placed at over 
three-quarters of a million dollars. More attention is going to be given 
to bee-keeping, and the time will come when the annual valuation of the 
honey bee in Tennessee will run to four or five million dollars. Many 
will keep bees as a side line, while not a few will follow bee-keeping 
as a sole occupation. Tennessee, with her mild climate and honey- 
bearing plants, is an ideal State for bee-keeping, and the future will see 
thousands of well-kept apiaries scattered over her white clover and 
alfalfa fields. 

■ 

The number of colonies that may be profitably kept in one locality 
depends altogether upon the quantity of honey-producing plants which 
are growing within two or three miles of the apiary. Where poplar, 
lynn and locust trees abound in the forest, or where the pastures and 
roadsides are covered with white or sweet clover, or where alfalfa, 
alsike clover, crimson clover or buckwheat are grown in abundance, 
from ioo to 500 colonies may be successfully kept in one apiary. 

The light work in bee-keeping makes it an ideal occupation for 
those unfitted for the more strenuous labor of the farm. The lifting 
of the heavy supers during the hive manipulation of a honey flow 
and at extracting time can be done by a good stout hired man. The 
rest of the work is light. Many women are proving very successful 
apiarists. 

The best time to start in bee-keeping is in the spring. The bees 
will then have passed safely through the winter and the purchaser 
can tell if the colonies are strong and sufficiently supplied with stores 
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to last until the white clover blooms. If the bees are not flying vigor- 
ously on a warm, calm clay in March or April, the colony probably does 
not contain enough bees to insure its success. 

Another good way to start in bee-keeping is to purchase new hives 
and arrange with some bee-keeper to catch a few swarms for you 
and hive them in your boxes. After they have become well established 
they may be closed up some night and moved home. Don't start with 
too many. Four or five is enough for the first year. Read and study 
your new industry, and the next season you can buy more if you 
desire. 

Buy nothing but the standard hive. Don't try to make them or let 
any carpenter try to make them. Buy the ten-frame hive with good 
bottom board and metal cover. Wire all frames and be sure to use 
full sheets of comb foundation. Don't try to make out on starters. 
They are unsatisfactory and no economy is found in using them. The 
beginner should buy shallow comb supers and not the supers for the 
pound sections. When you have the business well in hand you can . 
try some of the pound sections if you desire. 

First of all, however, should the beginner invest in a reliable book- 
on bee-culture, one written by a modern, practical bee-keeper, and this 
book should be mastered. There are several good text-books on bee- 
keeping. 

The science of bee-keeping has advanced as rapidly as any other 
branch of farming, and the bee-keeper who does not avail himself of 
the latest knowledge and methods of managing is working at a dis- 
advantage. There is so much that is fascinating and marvelous about 
the lives of the industrious little toilers that once a man becomes in- 
terested in them he is likely to become an enthusiast on the subject. 

The product of a hive in a good season may run anywhere from 

twenty-five to one hundred and fifty pounds of comb honey, or even 
more, depending on the locality. If more is produced on the farm 
than is wanted for home use, it is always readily salable, if of good 
quality, at prices that pay well for the time and money invested. The 
usual retail price is from fifteen to twenty-five cents per pound, and 
those who have an established reputation as producers of fancy honey 
can easily secure buyers for any surplus. A conservative estimate 
of the average net profit per colony annually is about $5.00. But even 
though there is no surplus produced for market, the fact that honey is, 
to most persons, the most healthful, appetizing sweet, justifies its more 
extensive use on the farmer's table. 
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THIRD DAY— THURSDAY, OCTOBER 23, 1913. 



MORNING SESSION. 

The convention was called to order by President Robert Gallagher, 
who then introduced Prof. G. M. Bentley, State Entomologist, who 
made an interesting address on "Practical Methods of Insect Control." 

PRACTICAL METHODS OF INSECT CONTROL. 
Prof. Bentley 's address follows : 

Mr. Chairman: The topic we 
have assigned to us this morning 
is one that we do not have enough 
said about at meetings like this. It 
is a topic that is overlooked. We 
have been talking about State ap- 
propriation, have been talking 
about rotation of crops, have been 
talking about seed selection and 
things of that nature, live stock, 
etc., for a good many years, but 
here comes now a topic that should 
be given due importance, as well 
as the others. 

Since Tennessee is coming to her- 
L self as a vegetable and fruit grow- 

ing State, it is both timely and im- 
portant that we give consideration 
to some unnecessary losses which are coming to us. 

Now, I am going, in the few minutes we have at our disposal, to 
take up these subjects in a simple way. I would much prefer to talk 
to you men heart to heart than here. I am going to divide this little 
topic, this topic we have passed over for so many years, and I want you 
to bear with me, and, by the way, you will not embarrass the talker by 
asking questions. 

Looking over this topic I come to this conclusion, that probably the 
greatest thing we have to make note of is that these things are in 
reach. In other words, first realize that these things are here ; these 
things are with us. I refer to the insect ravages, plant disease, etc. 
When some of you men were young these things were not here, but 
we have been importing different things from the foreign countries, 
and with the incoming of those things have come these little folks — 
these different insects. These things have been quietly working in our 
nvdst, and today have become established here. That is the reason 
you have a board for the control of these things. The little cattle tick 
is one of our problems. You have had that threshed out and you 
know today where this State stands. We are above the quarantine 
line. That is a little factor, yet that was a big factor compared with 
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some of these other things. Don't say this thought is not practical; 
some thoughts that do not mean dollars and cents, because these 
things do. 

Why is it over in those States in the Northwest they have a repu- 
tation for growing fine apples? Simply because they recognize these 
things. We can grow them just as good here, just as pretty and just 
as large. You should have been with me in that little trip around the 
State and have seen the fruit that the State is producing under the 
conditions. You should have seen the fruit I saw at that great exposi- 
tion at Knoxville. You should also have seen our fruit in competition 
with the other two States at the Tri-State Fair at Memphis. 

Now, I want to speak in a very simple and forceful way this 
morning. 

Point No. i — To review this is to recognize these things. Do not 
think it is a silly thing and of no importance. 

Point No. 2 is this — Beware of frauds. In a certain city of this 
fair State out comes a man who goes in the very best counties of the 
State and there he picks out the aggressive young men, and he may get 
your sons. This man will tell your young men that he has a remedy. 
This remedy put in trees is going to make them immune to insect 
pests. He is going among our best counties and picking out our best 
men, getting those men to represent this stuff, which is a fraud. Do 
not be taken in by frauds. Do not go to the drug store and try to find 
some remedy, but consult some one who has your interest at heart and 
has tried all these things and is willing to help you. I just want to 
bring this thing home to you. These so-called remedies are expensive, 
many of them, and of no earthly use. The simpler we can make these 
things the better they will be. 

The very best insecticide that I can give you men of practice, you 
men who are the very backbone of the mt ; on, the very best remedy 
I can give you men is good farming. Mark you, I say good farming. 
By good farming I mean clean culture, rotation of crops. Professor 
Morgan talked to you strongly about this yesterday. I speak of seed 
selection. That is important. I also speak of fall plowing, winter 
plowing. Those are really the most far-reaching, the most practical 
insecticides. These little folks are a very heavy tax. You do not 
know it, but we do, that for every crop you grow you are paying 
those little folks 10 per cent. 

In McMinn County I went to a corn field, a fine corn field for this 
year. They said it would produce* forty-five or fifty bushels of corn I 
went right across the road and took off 100 ears of corn. I did not find 
one ear of that 100 that did not have that worm that goes down the 
ear for quite a distance. This year probably that insect will take off 
about 20 per cent of all the corn we grow. By the way, they are going 
to put that corn in the crib and the shelled corn in the bin, the winter 
season will come and these insects are not going to let up and we are 
going to have weevil. They will work all winter, holidays included. 
Mark you, men, these things are going on. 

Delegate — Do you think that this worm found in the corn will 
create that weevil? 
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Prof. Bentley — No, the corn ear worm does not create the weevil. 

Delegate — Is the corn with this worm more apt to have the weevil 
than that without it? 

Prof. Bentley — 'Yes, because the ear is chewed off and the weevil 
will find this an ideal place to lay the eggs. There are a good many 
points along this line that I wish we had time to take up, but we will 
have to hurry. I want to emphasize that these things about good farm- 
ing are the best things that you can do. You all know the value of fall 
plowing. You get rid of the grub worm, the cut worm and a good 
many other things of this kind. You know what clean culture means. 
We find a good many weeds growing up this time of the year. These 
weeds have gone to seed. I wish you men would take your knife some 
Sunday afternoon (mind you, do it Sunday afternoon), cut a few of 
these weeds and you will find them full of worms. They are a cheap 
boarding house for worms and bugs. You go into the strawberry 
patch; take a last year strawberry, cut it open, if you please, and you 
will find a lot of worms. So the point of clean culture is an important 
one. Clean out the fence corners; clean out the lanes. People in the 
cotton growing States, after they have picked the cotton, go over it a 
second time. That is one of the remedies to clean up boll weevil. 
The old custom of letting the rag weed stand, letting the weeds go to 
seed, and the custom of letting the corn stand up all winter is some- 
thing that you people are paying for, I am paying for, and the city 
people are paying for heavily. 

Clean culture is an important thing to consider in the practical con- 
trol of insect pests. 

Now, on cultivation you have heard Prof. Morgan and different 
ones talk about plowing deep and subsoiling and all of those things. 
They are mighty important. But after doing that, which is good 
farming, you are doing more, you are controlling a good many in- 
sects — that cantaloupe and cucumber worm and things like that. You 
know that worm that bores into the cantaloupe. You have all seen it. 
The best remedy we know for that is to just simply put a sweep on 
there and brush under the vines. Just run that right along. That is 
the best remedy we know for that insect, the commonest of all. 

Another thing that I want to speak of is seed selection — seed selec- 
tion as an insecticide. Seed selection is an important thing. You get 
seed that are good, seed that are full of vigor and start them and get 
a good, strong plant. It is the same that the doctors tell us that a 
strong person is going to be free from disease. It is just the same 
with tobacco, corn- cotton, etc. Get a strong seed and that plant is 
going to be less attacked with insects. Mark it, then, that is a prac- 
tical method. 

Rotation of crops — We have heard that so much we will not take it 
up. It is a threadbare subject. Mark you, after you have*rotated from 
a legume to a gras* or something of that nature you have been doing 
a splendid thing for the control of insects. I know a certain field 
where they have been growing fine corn for years and years. All 
kinds of boarding houses have been erected by those insects; cheap 
boarding houses, up-to-date hotels — Hermitage hotels, Gayoso hotels. 
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All tHe insects gather here for the winter. Now, that is no idle 
thought. It is simply a practical thought, worth thousands of dollars. 

We have discussed now three topics, and we have discussed the 
importance of recognizing these insects. We have discussed the 
importance of watching out for quack remedies, for proprietary rem- 
edies, and we have drawn your attention to consulting the people who 
know: consult those people who have tried these things. And then 
the third point we would try to bring home would be the best insecti- 
cides, those under good farming. 

Now, I want to bring up something about insect pests attacking 
fruit trees and shade trees. They come from those sources which we 
mention, and we have got to take some means of controlling them. If 
we don't do it we might as well cut down our fruit trees and our shade 
trees. It is just as important to know about these little fellows as it 
is to know the character of the Shorthorn, the Holstein and the Jersey. 
It is just as important. I am talking to the man growing six trees 
back of his house just as much as the man growing 200. But in 
speaking of those I want to bring this point: I want you to know that 
these are nearly all easily and cheaply controlled. Let us help you with 
this. Most of them are insects that can be reached very economically. 
You tobacco growers, some from Robertson, some from Montgomery, 
and some from Coffee, you are getting to be quite prominent as tobacco 
growing counties. That tobacco fly, we will say, has exacted more than 
to per cent from you. The Government is so much interested in that 
that they have appointed a special man to look after it. You skip over 
that, you say. Yes. T skip over that, because I realize that meetings 
like tlr's are no place to bring up matters like that, but I want you 
to realize tliat you are paying for special people to do this. If enough 
people in your community are interested in spraying vour trees, let us 
know that. The railroad is mightv good to us. They let us carry 
special baggage for these things. We will come right up to your place 
and talk it over. Other States are doing it, and the people who are 
getting the best fruit are doing it. Doctors tell us that fruit for 
children and fruit for all of us is the best medicine we can take, and 
we believe that. The State is well adapted to these things, and it is 
just a question of giving the matter some thought and some impor- 
tance to get results. 

Now, at anv time feel "free to write us for help. There are about 
100 letters coming to the office every day, and you can imagine what an 
undertaking it is, coming in after being out for several days, but we 
are glad to have them. We would like to get 200 letters every day. 
People did not use to know that big, long word entomologist, but now 
it is beginning to mean dollars and cents. The bankers recognize the 
meaning of the word. Any time feel free to write for these little points 
of detail. Address them, State Entomologist at Knoxville, and not at 
Nashville. You say, why at Knoxville instead of Nashville. Well, it 
is a State work and we feel that we can do a little more of this by 
being located at Knoxville, in that locality, than here. ' 

The President introduced Mr. F. W. Gist, Statistical Agent, U. S. 
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Department of Agriculture, who made an interesting address on "Farm 
Profits." 

Mr. Gist's address follows: 

FARM PROFITS. 

Mr. President and Farmers: 
I am speaking to you today on my 
own responsibility. I am not com- 
missioned by my department to give 
you any particular message, nor, in 
fact, any message at all. At Cap- 
tain Peck's request I propose to 
give you the advantage of some 
observations I l ave made in per- 
sonal contact with the farmer and 
farm conditions in Tennessee, to- 
gether with a few census facts re- 
lating thereto. Some of these are 
identical with the conclusions of our 
expert agricultural instructors and 
some are not. 

In the old school days every 
embryo orator acquired the habit of 
beginning his remarks with these words : "The subject I am to discuss 
is one of greatest importance." I am going to go further on this 
occasion arid say that farm profits is the most important subject which 
the farmer is called on to consider. If I were asked to name the two 
biggest problems of the farmer, without hesitation I would say, 
first, to make money; second, to make more money. I do not know 
any man in Tennessee who is engaged in any business for any other 
purpose than to make money — do you? That is the primary purpose 
of all labor, all business effort. Human ambition directs human effort 
to this end with two things in view — first, to earn a living; second, to 
provide for the comforts, the joys, the higher attainments which make 
of life something more than mere living. Farming is no exception 
to the great rule of human effort, and while others may set up as of 
first importance many abstract problems, 1 am here to say to you what 
each and every one of you know — that your greatest problem is to 
maintain life, comfort and happiness for yourselves and your families, 
which means in plain English making enough money out of farming 
to insure a living and enough more to provide comfort and happiness. 
Therefore, making the farm profitable and yet more profitable is the 
one big problem of farming. 

Every other subject being discussed today in relation to agricul- 
ture is either a means to the end of making more profits or else may be 
quickly settled and only when farming is more profitable. 

I want us to notice some of the so-called problems of the farm and 
their relation to farm profits, and I think we will find that they all either 
lead up to my subject or they are dependent upon its solution for theirs. 
With something like one-fourth of the rural population of this State 
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unable to read and write, no one will deny the importance of education 
as a problem for the farmer to solve. And when we realize that being 
able to read and write is far from being- educated, we are appalled at 
the density of ignorance in our midst. Someone long ago said that 
an educated man was one who knows something about everything and 
everything about something. I prefer to describe the educated man 
as one whose mind has been trained to think about any subject of 
interest to him in such manner as to successfully cope with the prob- 
lems arising from his relations thereto. Therefore, the educated 
farmer is one who can meet his problems with that clear mental per- 
ception necessary to work them out to his advantage. Such a man is 
always a successful farmer and always makes a profit farming. Edu- 
cation is therefore a very necessary prerequisite to profits on the farm. 
On the other hand, T say to you in all candor that the percentage of 
illiteracy referred to above will never be reduced until enough money 
is made on the farm to send the children to school. There are 600,000 
children of school age in Tennessee outside of cities. The total 
value of all the crops grown in Tennessee is about $T20.oooooo. This 
is $200 for each child of school age. Let all the men and women and 
children too young to go to school go without bread and meat and 
clothes and all the crops grown in Tennessee would not feed and 
clothe the school children, send them to school and buy their books. 
T take one of vour rural counties at random — White — the county in 
which my mother was born. There are 5,000 children of school age 
in that county outside of towns. The value of all crops grown in that 
county is about $850,000. or $170 to each school child. Just ask Prof. 
Morgan if he will take all the crops in White County and feed and 
clothe White Countv's children and give them an education at his 
school, even with all the aid which it receives from the State and 
Federal governments. You may talk all you want to about educating 
the farmers' children, but I tell you that until farmers make more 
money out of the farm it will never be done. 

Some years ago we had a Country Life Commission. T never knew 
iust what they found about the subject, but ever since then we have 
had many eminent speakers talking about such subjects as "Remaking 
Country Life," "Beautifying the Farm Home," "Rack to the Farm 
Movement" and so on. Let us see just for a moment how much money 
the average farmer in Tennessee has with which to improve his home, 
to beautify his grounds, to do all the things which are being suggested 
to him by the architects and landscape artists who dream dreams of 
sylvan dells, murmuring forests and whispering meadows. The 
246.000 farms in Tennessee in tqoq produced $T2i. 000,000 worth of all 
crops. Add to this about $65,000,000 for animals, dairy products, 
poultry and eggs, and we find that the average receipts per farm were 
about $750. Will anybody in this audience undertake to tell me how 
much improvements can be made with what is left of $750 after the 
help is paid, the animals fed, the taxes paid, the wives and children 
fed and clothed ? How many young men and women are going back 
to the farm to do all this on $750? My good friend, the editor of the 
Progressive Farmer, tells in a recent issue how a waterworks system, 
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with all the delights of the bath, may be installed on the farm for 
$200. The Progressive Farmer does its level best to also tell the farmer 
how to make the extra $200 out of the farm to do this with. This is 
more than most of the dreamers of rural beauty undertake to do. I 
want to say to you that when the Tennessee farmer receives an average 
of $1,000 per year instead of $750 his own pride and love of comfort 
and pleasant surroundings will lead him to do most of these things, 
but so long as he makes a bare living the landscape artists, the re- 
makers of homes and country life commissions will sing their songs 
to ears that are unattuned. 

I am in hearty sympathy with the proposition to establish some sys- 
tem of rural credit in this country which will give the farmer who 
needs credit the use of money at cheaper rates of interest and on easier 
terms of payment, because such a system will aid the farmer to make 
more profit out of the farm. The average mortgage debt per farm on 
those which are mortgaged in Tennessee is $727. very close to the 
average value of the products. This in itself shows the necessity for 
a long-time payment system, and the fact that 35 per cent of the white 
farmers in Tennessee are tenants shows the necessity for some system 
which will enable us to build up a community of home owners. And 
yet, after all, the fact that the tenant usually receives but about one- 
half the products of his labor, cutting his average to about $375 per 
year, is the strongest argument for the need of making owners out of 
our tenants. Yet when I say that the farmer who makes the profit 
from fanning which it is possible to make needs little or no credit, I 
am only saying what you good farmers know and what is going to be 
an important detail confronting the statesmen who undertake to formu- 
late any rural credit system in this country. 

Several very able and very sincere gentlemen have been preaching 
the doctrine of conservation as applied to natural resources, and their 
• sermons have sounded to us verv wise: If these gentlemen had been 
with me over the Cumberland Plateau and seen the timber awaiting 
shipment, I imagine they would have gotten off the train to preach a 
sermon right there on the brow of that beautiful range. I find in 
Cumberland County, at the top of the plateau, 1,198 farms, which 
produce $601,000 in crops, animals, dairy products, poultry, eggs, honey 
and wool and expend $65,000 for labor, fertilizers and feed, leaving a 
net average income of $447 per farm. We can imagine just how much 
good it would do to stand on the top of that range and recite that 
beautiful little poem entitled "Woodman, spare that tree," to the man 
who is confronted with feeding and clothing a wife and five or six 
children out of $447. 

So, there are many other wise things being presented to the farmer 
for his consideration, things which would make country life more 
attractive, more healthful, more desirable : but if they are things which 
will cost money, they will never impress themselves upon him until he 
finds the way to make more money. Understand me, I am not decry- 
ing the introduction of these subjects nor their discussion. There are 
many farmers who have already solved this problem of profit. To these 
let us offer all the suggestions of improvement of their conditions, for 
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they will appreciate them. But I am suggesting the danger of getting 
away from the main thing with the average farmer — making more 
money. It is of the average farmer I speak, and if the average receipts 
are so low what of the minimum? 

What are the net receipts per farm in Tennessee, the net income of 



the average farmer ? Let us see : 

Total value of all crops $121,000,000 

Total value of dairy products 8,700,000 

Total value of poultry and eggs 12,200,000 

Total value of honey and wax 200,000 

Total value of wool 400,000 

Total value of animals sold 37,600.000 

Total value of animals slaughtered 12,200,000 



Total gross income $192,300,000 

From this must be deducted some fixed charges as follows: 

Cost of hired labor $ 8,400,000 

Amount expended for fertilizers 1,200,000 

Amount expended for feed bought 3,600,000 

Amount expended for taxes (about) 9,000,000 

Amount expended for interest on mortgage debt 1,300,000 



Total $23,500,000 



This leaves $168,800,000 as the total net income from farms in 
Tennessee. Sounds big, don't it? More than fourteen times the 
value of the coal mined in the State, twenty-one times the value of all 
the iron manufactured, twice the value added to raw material by all 
the manufacturing establishments in the State. And yet let us see. 
There are 246,000 farms in the State, thus leaving an average net 
income per farm of about $686. 

Taking from this sum a wage for the farmer only equal to that of 
the common farm hand, or allowing his own and that wage due his wife 
and the children who work to go for their meager support, and the 
cost of feeding his farm animals, the cost of repairs, and all other 
necessary expenses, the mathematician who undertakes to figure the 
percentage of profit on the investment in farms and buildings will 
have to be a better juggler of figures than T am, and 1 have been con- 
sidered fairly good. 

But perhaps you will say that I am speaking of the shiftless farmer, 
the extreme cases or the worthless tenants. I am not. I am giving 
you the cold facts concerning the average. In Johnson County, where 
there are the highest percentage of farms operated by owners (80), 
the average net income is $561, less than the average for the Stace. 
In Fayette County, where the highest percentage of tenants exist 
(80), the average net income per farm is $523, but little less than that 
in Johnson. The difference is that the tenant gets but half, or about 
$261. I have heard it said that Maury County is the garden spot of 
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the earth, and from general appearances I believed it until I found that 
her net income per farm is only $1,162. 

Remember, men, I am no pessimist, nor am I trying to run down 
your splendid State, because in this respect it is far ahead of some 
others. But I am trying to impress upon you the fact that you do not 
make enough money on your farms to make them profitable, to make 
their life the most desirable, to properly educate your children, to keep 
them away from the glare of the white lights of the city. Why, even 
in Maury County, almost double the average for the State, the average 
receipts are not half what they ought to be. With an average of 
fifty-nine improved acres to the farm, the receipts there are less than 
$20 per acre. If it were $40 you would still have the problem of profit 
unsolved. 

But I know you are waiting for me to tell you why your farms are 
not profitable and how to make them so. I shall not do either. Indi- 
vidually each of these questions must be answered by each one of you 
for himself. All these other speakers are telling you both these things 
in a general way, for each subject discussed here goes in its final 
analysis to the question of more profitable farming. They are impor- 
tant to you only as their practical application 1 to your individual case 
will increase your profits. I am showing you that you are not pro- 
ducing enough to make farming profitable. Let your application of 
the lessons of soil fertility, conservation of moisture, diversification of 
interests, better cultural methods, better seed selection, farm manage- 
ment, cattle raising, dairying, cooperative buying and selling, and all 
that be directed toward the increase of profits. If they do not, they 
have been given in vain. 

Has every farmer present had an income larger than the largest I 
have named? I hope so. But if you have, a lot of farmers have had 
less than the smallest. Look around and find them. Help them as 
these lessons have helped you. Let's see if the next census will not 
show a net income per farm for the State at least as large as that of 
Maury County. And that irrespective of any increase in unit prices. 
If the next ten years do not show a material increase in income, either 
the farmer or the consumer or both will suffer. 

It is true that the total value of all products has increased consid- 
erably in the last ten years, but a few more figures will show that the 
cause of the increase is not the right cause. For instance, the increase 
in the value of cereals produced in Tennessee was 50 per cent, but 
the amount of cereals produced, in actual bushels, decreased 3.6 per 
cent, while the average yield per acre of all cereals decreased 15.7 
per cent. Therefore, all the increase in the value of products was due 
to the increase in price per unit. Unfortunately this matter of price 
per bushel is something over which the farmer has little or no con- 
trol, and if the price of corn should go back to 50 cents, wheat to 60 
and oats to 30, and all other products in proportion, the net income of 
the farmer would be $458 instead of $686. Therefore, the problem 
of increasing income is one of increasing production per acre. The 
Boys' Corn Club and the demonstration farmer have solved that prob- 
lem by the production of a hundred bushels of corn instead of twenty- 
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five. Let the colleges of agriculture and experiment stations get 
busier with carrying the lessons they have learned to the farmer, let 
the Federal and State departments get busier with their excellent 
work and reach all the farmers instead of a few, let somebody somehow 
twist more money out of the Tennessee Legislature for the extension 
of the practical work of aiding the average farmer. That is your real 
problem and that is the solution. It is no sacrilege to paraphrase the 
words of the Good Book and say to you : "Seek ye first the making of 
more money off the farm, and all these others things will be added unto 
you." 

7- 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Captain T. P. Peck — Gentlemen : Your attention just a minute. 
[ have been asked by the President to make some announcements. 
I am glad you have given the close attention you have to Mr. Gist's 
speech. Now, we are going to publish this as well as the other papers 
of the Institute, and you will get a great deal of additional benefit by 
reading them. If you will leave us your address, you will get them. 
We are trying to get through the meeting before we adjourn and avoid 
an afternoon session. I just want to say the next three papers will 
deal with how we are going to solve the problems that Mr. Gist has 
suggested. I want you to follow them closely. I hope you will all 
agree that this arrangement for hoding the Middle Tennessee Farm- 
ers' Institute is better than holding it where we have had to hereto- 
fore. The Institute is growing and we need larger quarters. We 
can come to Nashville to see the city at some other time than the 
Institute, and certainly the farmers of Middle Tennessee can afford to 
give two and one-half days to studying the problems that are-- con- 
fronting them. We have got to give more individual attention to our 
own business. The trouble with the farmer, as I said in my address 
on the first day, he admires what the other fellow is doing to increase 
his profits, but is indifferent toMiis own interests. The next two papers 
will show you how we are going to have the cooperation of a force 
that is most profitable. 

I am asked to request that the Committee on Resolutions meet over 
in the corner and be ready to report promptly ; also the Committee on 
Nominations. 

Now, this is your convention, you understand. I want you to thor- 
oughly understand that the Department of Agriculture is simply assist- 
ing in this. We are simply here as your servants, to try to make this 
as effective as possible. 

The Committee on Resolutions is composed of Sam Young, Smith 
County ; John M. Davis, Maury County ; C. C. He'dgecothe, Cumberland 
County; L. P. Bellah, Davidson County; W. S. Leonard, Coffee 
County. 

Mr. Leonard's name has been substituted for Mr. Warden's. 

The Committee on Nominations is composed of John Davidson, 
Lincoln County ; T. F. Perkins, Macon County ; J. B. Abernathy, Giles 
County. 
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Owing to the absence of Mr. M. B. Morton, managing editor of the 
Nashville JSanncr, his paper, "The Relation of the Press to Agricul- 
ture," was read by Mr. A. L. Garrison. 

Mr. Garrison — Gentlemen, I have read a part of this paper, and it 
is simply fine. I just want you to listen to it. 

Mr. Morton's address follows: 



RELATION OF THE PRESS TO AGRICULTURE. 

Born on a farm, reared on a 
farm, and hoping to end my days 
on a farm, it is not remarkable that 
I should take more interest in agri 
cultural pursuits than most men 
servitude in office work in cities, 
who have spent long years of penal 
surrounded by high walls, brick 
pavements and cobblestones. 

Every city dweller of average in- 
telligence realizes the importance 
of agriculture to the business inter- 
ests of the world, but few of them 
have cared to give any further at- 
tention to details than to assert that 
the farmers are a shiftless set and 
should pay more attention to busi- 
ness methods. They have totally 
ignored the great battle the farmer must fight and the great problems 
he must solve ; they have failed to realize that up to the past decade 
he has fought his fight almost single, handed. 

The last century has seen the most wonderful development along 
scientific lines in the history of the world. Within that period the 
steamboat, the iron horse, the electric car, the electric motor as applied 
in a thousand ways, the electric light, the telephone, the phonograph, 
the flying machine and wireless telegraphy have come ; and yet science, 
excepting a few mechanical devices, has passed by the most important 
pursuit of man, the source of all life, the source of all wealth, the 
source of all prosperity on the earth — the tillage of the soil and occu- 
pations related directly thereto. 

It is only within the memory of children not yet out of their teens 
that science has deigned to take a glance at agriculture; that the 
greatest and most luminous brains -have begun to work along a new 
line that promises the greatest beneficence to man since his creation. 

A grand new field has been opened — a new avenue for the employ- 
ment of active brains. No longer can a farmer be an ignoramus. Here- 
after the strongest and brightest mind must run the farm, the "clod- 
hopper" must go to the city where a living may be made with a 
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smaller expenditure of brain power. The place now for the real 
scientist is in a new field, where heretofore the surface has hardly been 
scratched and where the opportunities for discovery and achievement 
are limitless. 

There are men before me today, younger than I, who can remem- 
ber how a few years ago when a little coterie of progressive farmers, 
among them my father, met in St. Louis, Mo., in the first Farmers' 
Congress held in the United States and suggested that the agricultural 
interests of this country were of sufficient importance to demand the 
creation of a new Cabinet portfolio — that of Agriculture — they were 
met with jeers and ridicule. And yet today the suggestion that this 
Cabinet position be abolished would stamp insanity upon the individual 
favoring such action. 

The farmer, the tiller of the soil, is coming to his own at last, for it 
is now recognized that no dullard can succeed in this line of business. 
The telephone, the automobile, but, greatest of all, the rural free 
delivery that brings the daily mail have come to him. The isolation 
of farm life is rapidly becoming an unpleasant memory; 

And this brings us to the relation between the farmer and the 
daily press. The farmer is able to receive at his door the news of the 
world every day. The daily paper, which formerly confined its circu- 
lation to the cities and towns, has a new field opened along thousands 
of miles of rural routes. With the accession of such a large new 
clientele it has become necessary for the daily press to grow and 
broaden out. It has long paid much attention to the business interests 
of the great commercial centers and now it becomes necessary for it to 
devote time and space and energy to the business interests of the 
farmer. Most daily papers realize this fact, as Capt. Peck, your Com- 
missioner of Agriculture, well knows. He can tell you how anxious 
all the dailies are to get every scrap of advanced information that is of 
interest in a business way to the farmer. He can further tell those 
of you who have not yet subscribed to a daily paper that the farmers 
are reading these articles in the press. 

A short time ago the farmer was forced to depend on a few poorly 
edited agricultural papers for information as to agricultural topics; 
now the agricultural papers have taken on a new life ; they are more 
numerous and better than ever before ; and there is hardly a daily 
paper of consequence in the United States that does not have a depart- 
ment devoted to agriculture and that does not, besides, publish every 
item of interest that can be secured from thousands of bulletins sent 
out by national and State departments of agriculture, from agricultural 
colleges and from experiment stations and demonstration farms in every 
section of the country. Thus the farmer is being kept posted as to 
what others are doing and discovering in his line of business and is 
keeping in touch with the wonderful advancement being made along 
scientific lines. 

I hope I will not be accused of attempting a little cheap adver- 
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tising when I say that the daily paper by which I am employed has the 
largest circulation among farmers of any daily paper in Tennessee, and 
perhaps in the entire South, and this is no doubt largely because of the 
great attention paid by this paper to agricultural interests. 

This shows that the farmers themselves are awake and are keeping 
step in the march of progress ; and there are other signs even more con- 
vincing. Witness the great number of farmers who are attending the 
agricultural institutes, the short courses in agriculture, and who are 
studying their business with the aid of the new lights science is throw- 
ing upon it. It is a gratifying sign to observe trom personal contact 
how much even the old farmers have learned about agronomy and 
chemistry, and that the time is at hand when it will no longer be neces- 
sary to learn by a tedious and costly series of experiments what fer- 
tilizer this or that crop or this or that soil requires; and when this 
great waste is cut off a wonderful step forward will be taken. 

The people of this nation are just now awakening to the impor- 
tance of the education of their boys in the agricultural colleges and the 
colleges are beginning to receive the assistance from the State that they 
require. And right here it is not amiss to call attention to the fact 
that one of the leading, practical scientists of this or any other country, 
Prof. H. A. Morgan, is at the head of the College of Agriculture of the 
University of Tennessee. He has done and is doing a great work for 
Tennessee. He is not yet fufly appreciated, but he, too, is coming to 
his own and one day his name will stand by that of Knapp as one 
who has wrought miracles for the Southern farmer. 

Pardon a personal digression to show that I have faith in what I 
say. My boy, born in a town and reared in cities, is now conducting 
a farm in the Black Belt of Alabama after one year in a university and 
two years in one of the leading agricultural colleges of the world. His 
plan is after two years' practical experience on the Alabama farm to 
return to college and finish his education. 

This boy got his inspiration while working as a day laborer on 
the Tennessee experiment farm at Jackson under the direction of 
Prof. Morgan. He had become a little run down in health, and, on the 
advice of his physician, had been taken out of the university, where he 
was studying engineering, and put on the experimental farm for a 
year; and when he saw the possibilities he decided to abandon en- 
gineering and become a farmer. I will join him and become one of 
you some day. 

And now, in conclusion. Show your boys the possibilities in your 
business and they will no longer leave the farm, God's fresh air and 
sunshine, for the musty offices, the smoky atmosphere and killing pace 
in the great cities. 

The President introduced Mr. J. N. McCord, editor of the Marshall 
Gazette, Lewisburg, who made an interesting address on "The Country 
Newspaper as a Force in the Development of Agriculture." 

Mr. McCord's address follows : 
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"THE COUNTRY NEWSPAPER AS A FORCE IN THE DEVEL- 
OPMENT OF AGRICULTURE." 

Mr. President and Members of the Convention : 

From civilization's dawn to the 
present day the agriculturist has 
been the base rock of the founda- 
tion upon which the commercial 
affairs of a nation are builded. 
caused its rarest and richest flow- 
The farmer folks of the earth have 
ers to bloom and shed their fra- 
grance. The honest yeomen have 
added to nature's wonderful beauty 
in the garden of man. which a 
great God gave him. They have 
builded so well that every avenue of 
business throughout the civilized 
world has felt the effect of the suc- 
cess or failure of their every effort. 
In the beginning the farmer toiled 
with the crude implements that he 
had at hand, lie tilled the soil with those things that his instincts 
directed him to. He labored hard for the substance that he secured 
from mother earth and counted himself fortunate in the possession of 
the rough implements and the success of his efforts in those days. 

Time rolls on with the farmer just as it does with the man of other 
affairs, and being a man endowed with a mind that was unclouded 
and with an ambition to achieve great results and to bring his pro- 
fession to its loftiest possibilities, the American farmer began casting 
about for help in the development of the agricultural resources, and 
at this time in his career the county paper presented its columns of live 
local news to his inquiring mind and convinced him that he was next- 
door neighbor to every man in his county. 

The county paper, with its weekly visits to the farm house, is serv- 
ing the great masses of the people todav as they were never served 
before. It reports the success of every live farmer who makes a test 
of some particular crop and thereby inspires his neighbors in other sec- 
tions of the countv. The farmers are soon discussing this crop, the 
soil, the season of the vear for seeding, and those farmers who chanced 
to see the item in the county paper soon profit from the experience of 
farmer No. I. 

The editor of the county paper, if he is a real live one, reads care- 
fully everv farm iournal that comes to his desk, and few journals fail 
to make their weeklv pilgrimage to his place of business. He earners 
from their columns the best thouehts and gives them to his readers in 
rondensed form but no less valuable. This work on the part of the 
editor enables the farmer to eet the best possible information with no 
loss of time and considerable less expense. He should read the farm 
journals too, but the county paper reaches so many farmers who de- 
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pend wholly upon its columns for their information that the editor has 
found it to his readers' interest to clip the gems of thought from the 
best farm journals of this day and" submit them to those who are 
hungry for information. 

The county paper best serves itself when serving the cause of agri- 
culture, and that paper in Tennessee that gives its readers the benefit 
of the weekly "Talks to Farmers" prepared by Captain Peck, Dr. White 
and others of the Agricultural Department of Tennessee is becoming 
the greatest force in the development of our agricultural resources. 
These letters are carefully prepared with the one idea of doing the 
greatest good to the greatest number of farmers. They are given to 
the county papers because these journals go into the homes of farmer* 
who read and digest their contents. If you will pardon me, I will say 
that these letters have long since become a front-page feature with 
the Marshall Gazette. We believe in them, and believing that nothing 
is too good for our farmer friends, we have acquired the custom of 
placing them where they may be found and read first, because they are 
full of rich information and are live reading matter as well. If per- 
chance one of these letters fails to get in each week, we are invariably 
asked to explain their absence. Nothing that has been done of recent 
years by this department has benefited so many farmers as these let- 
ters, and I am proud of the part the county paper is having in this 
great educational work. Farmers would do well to file each paper 
containing one of these letters away for use in the future. 

The county paper forms a strong force in the development of the 
interest of the farmers in reporting the sales and market conditions of 
live stock. It reports the premium list of county and State fairs and 
directs the farmer where to go in search of the best blood lines in 
horses, cattle, sheep, and hogs. It reports the sale or purchase of reg- 
istered live stock and creates an interest in the breeding and develop- 
ment of better stock of all kinds. The paper has had a part in remov- 
ing the scrub from the farm and has convinced many farmers that it 
costs no more to produce premium winners than to care for the scrub. 

The editor of the county paper fights from one year's end to an- 
other for better roads. Nothing can or will go further in the develop- 
ment of our agricultural resources than the improvement of our high- 
ways, and the people are being educated to the importance of good 
roads and what the road means to them through the county press, and 
when Tennessee is a perfect network of splendid highways, as it is 
*ure to be, I hope you will not underestimate the value of services 
rendered by your county papers. The fight for better roads is young 
in Tennessee, but some counties are already at work on their construc- 
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tion, and in every case you will find that the editor of your county 
paper kept the need of road improvement before the public until the 
people were ready for action, and it is largely through this avenue that 
Tennessee will eventually get good roads. 

The county paper wields a potent influence in the educational af- 
fairs of its section. It supports your every endeavor to improve the 
condition of rural life and to secure better educational advantages for 
your children. It helps to make country life attractive and is enthusi- 
astic over the back-to-the-farm movement. It supports you in your 
fight for the protection of your boys and girls, and preaches the doc- 
trine of good morals and polished manners in its every issue. It is 
abreast of the times and comes to you free from any influence that 
strangles the prosperity of the farmer. It is in a continuous fight for 
those things which will be of benefit to you. 

There is yet another avenue of value that the county paper affords 
the fanner, and that is in the presentation of its advertising columns, 
where it informs him of the superior points in farm machinery and 
where such machinery may be bought most advantageously. Not only 
farming implements but every article of furniture and wearing ap- 
parel that your family uses. 

To sum up, the county paper is a force in the development of our 
agricultural resources because it furnishes an avenue through which 
the farmer may exploit his success in any line of work, thereby giving 
his neighbor the benefit of his experience. It makes every citizen of 
the State your neighbor and friend. It reports the success of the poul- 
try department of the farm and creates a rivalry between the women 
of the different communities and causes renewed efforts on the part 
of the housewife to increase the revenues from this source, and the 
paper, in this way, has been the means of starting many bank accounts 
that have had their part in the removing of mortgages and creating 
happy and prosperous homes. It tells the farmers what crops are 
adapted to certain soils. In fact, the county paper is the most versa- 
tile medium that visits the home, and as a consequence is the greatest 
force in the world today in the development of our agricultural re- 
sources. 

I am glad to have been permitted to come in this presence. You 
have honored me with your patience and attention. You are a people 
blest of God. You live in thousands and thousands of acres of space 
attuned with melody and in perfect accord with everything that is 
good and pure. It is great to come here and to receive the welcome 
that beams from your faces and to note how becomingly nature has 
crowned woman a queen of radiant beauty in this land where knight- 
hood is still in flower. I thank you. 
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THE SILO ON THE FARM. 

Mr. J. N. Meroney made an interesting address on "The Silo on the 
Farm." 

Mr. Meroney's address follows: 

r-Hj^^^HHB| Gentlemen: I come to you 
the last of our meeting with a sub- 
ject that has importance attached to 
it, following the talk that Mr. Gist 
has given up to show you that we 
must make more profit on our 
farms. I come to talk to you about 
cattle growing and the use of the 
silo on the farm as a means for 
producing more of that profit on 
jm the farm. There is no question 

^^L^^J^/ I about it, we have got to produce 

more per acre on our farms if we 
feed our constantly increasing pop- 
ulation, if we educate our children, 
if we give our families the neces- 
sary pleasures of life. We must 
make more on our farms. I was 
deeply impressed with the figures that Mr. Gist has given us, and I 
know that you are. I know that you see the necessity for this greatly 
increased production on our farms. The Boys' Corn Clubs have cer- 
tainly demonstrated the possibility of increasing our production. 

Our Departments of Agriculture, both United States and State, 
have been doing all they could to disseminate agricultural information 
among our people, and I am glad to say that I see all over the State its 
good effect already. It is just beginning to grow, it is doing good, 
and it is going to do more good. 

We are peculiarly favored in our Southland by nature for improved 
agriculture. W e have long growing seasons ; we have short, mild win- 
ters. We have a chance to grow two crops from our soil. We are 
peculiarly suited for the growing of cattle and live stock on our farms. 
We have here in the Middle Basin an eternal coating of blue grass. 
We have on our Highland Rim a soil that is very strongly impregnated 
with potash that is highly suitable to vegetable cultivation. We have 
all of these advantages that we hardly appreciate yet, advantages that 
our northern neighbors do not have. Now, we must appreciate these 
advantages. We must put them into practice. 

There is a necessity for a change in our mode of cultivation. Our 
grandparents and our fathers had a virgin soil here to work on. They 
have by their careless methods of farming exhausted a great part of 
that soil. Now, it is our part to build it up. We can do this, we must 
do it, and as a first principle in that improvement we must go to grow- 
ing more live stock on the farm. 

Our population is increasing by millions yearly, our agricultural 
lands have almost reached their acreage, we cannot spread out any more 
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agricultural lands, so we must grow more per acre. We must concen- 
trate our efforts in that direction, and it becomes necessary to improve 
our soil by the feeding of live stock on our farms. It can be done in 
no other way. No agricultural country in the world can build up its 
soil, can retain its fertility without the growing of live stock. 

There will never be a time when the growing of live stock will be a 
loss. Our increasing population must be fed; that meat and bread 
must be grown on the farm. In doing this, by growing this live stock 
and keeping up the fertility of our land we are in a condition to feed 
our constantly increasing population. 

Now, this brings us directly to the use of the silo as an economical 
feed for farm live stock. There is no question about the economical 
use of silage on the farm. It is no longer an experiment. I speak my- 
self from an experience of twenty years in feeding silage to farm stock, 
and I know what I am talking about. 

The silo has come to stay. It should be on every farm in our State, 
whether it is a large farm or a small farm. Fortunately, a silo is within 
the reach of every farmer, be he a large farmer, or a small farmer, be 
he a rich man or a poor man. Silos can be built of various materials, 
stone, brick, wood, concrete, and a wide range in the cost of construc- 
tion. 

The man who is able to put up a fine concrete silo, $300.00, $400.00 
or $500.00, or the man who is able to build a patent factory silo, let him 
go and build it, but I come to you with a message of economy to the 
common farmer, to the small farmer. I want you to enjoy the bene- 
fits of silage just as well as your rich neighbor. I do not condemn the 
men for building expensive silos wherever they are able to do so, but 
this message is to reach the small farmer, the man who needs to make 
every dollar count 100 cents. He needs the benefits of silage more 
than his neighbor. It is to you I come with this message, urging you 
to build your silo on the farm and use it freely in feeding any kind of 
live stock, and you will never regret it. 

If you could make an investment that would pay you 100 per cent 
yearly, would you not consider that a good investment? Our bankers 
would. Why not you? If you can build a silo and feed it out in one 
winter and let it pay for itself, is not that a good investment? It will 
do it. It is a fixed fact. 

Now. corn is our great feeding crop in the South, and yet we 
farmers have been accustomed to growing it in the fall and letting it 
stand there and dry out and go and gather the corn and let the shucks 
and leaves and stalks decay and do us no good. We cannot afford to 
throw away more than half of our labor, which we do when we use 
onlv the grain part of the corn crop. We can put that whole crop into 
a silo. Nothing but the roots is lost. We nut in the stalk, the shuck, 
the stem ; everything is saved. It is fed through the winter. 

Winter feeding of silage and summer pasture is the solution of 
that problem that will add more profit to the farm and more pleasure 
to the farmer and his family. Now, gentlemen, combine these two. 
Raise more live stock on your farm, cultivate less of your land and 
keep that land down in grass and clover. Build it up'. Use all the 
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manure you possibly can. It is worth dollars to you. Cultivate less 
land and do it better. Our Boys' Corn Clubs show what can be done. 
We have a boy in our county that makes 169.4 bushels of corn on one 
acre. This shows that we are neglectful ; that we are not getting what 
comes to us from our soil. It is now a burning necessity that we shall 
produce more per acre. 

Now, as I said, some men have been held back and kept from build- 
ing silos because of the imaginary cost of the building of them. Now, 
I have come to you to show you how you can build your own silo on 
your farm, build it cheaply and build it in such a way that in one winter 
of feeding twenty head of live stock the silo will pay for itself, and 
then you will have it for twenty years to come. I have a silo, the first 
round-stave silo ever built in Tennessee, built twenty-one years ago. It 
has been filled twentv years and has always given satisfaction, and I 
give you my opinion that it has paid for itself each one of those years. 
It has now its twenty-first filling, put in last week. 

Now, do not dread the cost of building your silo, for it is within the 
reach of all of you. Build your fine silos if you are able; build }'our 
concrete silos, but they are no better than the wood ones toward keep- 
ing the silage. 

I want to tell you how to build your own cheap silo vourself, at an 
expenditure anv of you can afford. It has been considered that our 
northern neighbors are better farmers than we are. They take more 
advantage of the discoveries of science. They have been going ahead 
of us. Now, I have here an authentic record of thirty-seven silos 
built last year in one town, one civil district, one countv in the State 
of Illinois. Why should we allow these people to eet so far ahead of 
us? Haven't we the brains? Haven't we the energy? We know we 
have. Thirty-seven silos built in one civil district in Illinois in one 
vear : 205 silos built in the State last vear. That is for growing cattle, 
for feeding cattle and beef cattle and dairy cattle. Now, these are facts. 

Now. we come to the plan of buildintr a cheat) silo. This is a little 
cut that you perhaps can understand. This is a little pen sketch of mv 
old silo at home. (Exhibits diagram.) It goes down in the ground 
eierht feet. It is twelve feet in diameter. It has a wooden top, setting 
above on an earthen cistern sixteen feet, making it twenty-four feet 
from top to bottom and twelve feet in diameter. It holds fiftv-five tons, 
sufficient food for twenty head of cattle for five months. That silage 
cost to put it in there, turn it up and pack it in $1.50 a ton. You can 
fill your silo, grow your crop, pack it in there, counting the cost of your 
silo, the cost of growing your crop, the cost of packing it in there : you 
can do the whole thing for about $2.50 a ton. less than 12^2 cents for 
100 pounds of good feed, counting the cost of your silo, the cost of 
growing vour crop and the cost of putting it in your silo. Now, that 
is the cheapest feed you can possibly get for farm stock. You can 
grow beef and make good money by the use of the summer pasture 
and winter silage. We have one man in our county that three years 
ago bought thirty red steer calves, weighing perhaps 300 pounds. He 
pastured them the first summer; he wintered them the first winter on 
cheap feed ; the second summer he had his pastures better ; the third 
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winter he wintered them on cheap feed again. He built him a splendid 
silo and filled it the third summer. Last winter he finished out that 
thirty head of beef cattle and made choice beef of them by the use of 
the silo. He began feeding in October. He crushed up some corn in 
addition to the rich corn silage, and he finished these cattle and finished 
them up as first-class beef and they brought him $96 around; some of 
them more than $100, but they averaged $96, and those cattle had 
advanced the value of his farm. He had before that been growing corn 
and wheat, hauling it to the depot and reducing the value of his farm 
every year and getting more money and increasing the fertility of his 
farm. You can do this. Our land belongs to the future generations. 
We must do it. I am seventy-one years old. I have lncl the use of that 
land while I lived ; don't expect to use it much longer. Neither can 
you yours. We must build it up for the future. We can do that by 
raising cattle on our land, cultivating less land and doing it better. 
Delegate — Is that silo concrete? 

Mr. Meroney — This is just common 2x4 studding, set up by a big 
tub. The first cistern is dug in the ground wherever the soil will allow 
this. Of course, there are some soils where water will rise, but 
wherever you can have a cellar you can go down in the ground eight 
feet. You can then build this large tub around this cistern. This 
little ring that you see around here is a border of brick laid around the 
top of the silo. Just lay your border about three feet high to keep the 
wood off the dirt. • Set the wood on that little border of brick and let 
the wood come up above this and extend below. Cement about two feet 
to keep out the surface water. The joint where the wall rests on this 
brick is covered with mortar. This wooden tub is made air-tight by 
drawing it together with iron hoops. The water in my country never 
rises. There are some sections where it would rise, and in that case it 
is best to build entirely above the ground or cement it like a cistern. A 
great deal of Middle Tennessee will bear going down into the ground. 
That is only for the sake of economy. It is just a little cheaper. I 
am giving you the cheapest plan by which a silo can be built. You can 
go entirely above the ground. You can get those studding fourteen, 
sixteen or twenty feet long and just set them up as a big tub. 

Now, if the silo is twelve feet in diameter, each one of these iron 
hoops that hold it together will consist of three sections of iron 13^2 
feet long, connected together by iron lugs. The hoop would go 
through from this side with a nut on that end and go through the 
opposte side with a nut on that end. You can make it perfectly air- 
tight. Tt is within the reach of every man to build his silo. I put mine 
up in one day and a half with one farm hand to help me. You can get 
these little iron lugs that connect the hoops together. You can get 
them as tight as you want them. Now. these studding you see here 
are put together edgeways, just like a big barrel, and when they are 
drawn together they are made perfectly air-tight. That is a necessity 
for silage keeping. 

When your silo is built, after it is drawn together tight, after it is 
fastened up. drawn together close, then you are ready to cut out your 
door, cut out as many doors as you care to. First, before cutting out 
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those doors (I want to make this as plain as I can, so you can build 
your own silo if you want to), before cutting out those doors mark 
them out, after you have finished the silo and have it fastened up air- 
tight. Fasten on these doors a batten on the outside. The most con- 
venient is to just take an old wagon tire and have it bent the right 
proportion to that circle and have holes put in it so that you can use 
a carriage bolt. Bolt the batten on the outside and before you cut the 
door out. The object is always to keep the door in proper shape. After 
you have bolted the batten saw the door out, saw it out with a bevel, 
making it larger on the inside. In filling that silo you put the door to 
its place from the inside, the silage holds it there, makes it air-tight. 

Now, this is within reach of any of you. And then in filling it 
I want to show you what we fill it with. It is best to use some kind of 
prolific corn, something that produces as many ears as possible, a 
white, long stalk. Put that in the silo at its best stage for feeding. This 
is all cut up. It is full of rich sap. Everything is at its best point for 
feeding. Cut it up fine and pack it in closely. 

Delegate — At what stage do you put it in ? 

Mr. 'Meroney— When it is too hard for table use. When the 
shucks are getting yellow. 

Delegate — What type of corn ? 

Mr. Meroney — This is the Albemarle Prolific. 

Delegate — What forms would you recommend? 

Mr. Meroney — I would recommend a round silo always. 

Delegate — I mean what form for a cement silo. 

Mr. Meroney — I have not had any experience in that. I believe a 
sheet iron form can be used successfully. I have no experience in 
that connection. I do not like to talk when I do not know. 

Mr. N. F. Boone — Mr. Chairman: If the gentleman will permit 
me, I would like to tell my experience very briefly. I bought one of 
these stave silos and carried it home. On my way I met several men 
who said ithad already been tried out and had proven a failure. I took 
it on, however, and put it up. I did not go down eight feet. Instead 
of that brick business I simply dug a little trench out and set it up. We 
got it up in two days. I did not use any cover, following the advice 
of Tos. E. Wing. I used sorghum to fill it. I thouerht I would use 
something I had on hand. I had several cattle that had been eating 
snowballs during the winter and they were not fat. Very well, by the 
time the coldest weather came on I went down there and took a look 
at it. A little of the top had spoiled, but, gentlemen, very little of it. 
The rest of it was as good as any German sauerkraut you ever saw. 
Later on I went to see my cattle. They fattened on it. They had that 
satisfied look and stuck out on the sides. The whole gang in our 
neighborhood are going to put up silos. Forty per cent, according to 
the high-brows, is in waste that we throw out. That is a fact. I 
believe that 40 per cent of it is in the value of that feed. If it is so, 
you have enough waste on your farms to build your schoolhouses and 
vour churches. Some of you never were in one, I guess, but it is a 
live problem. Now, that country paper business is all right. If you 
have a country paper it is a good thing, push it on. But I am going 
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to ask you men not to neglect the young boys and girls. It will beat 
the country paper game, all right. I want to say if Tennessee is going 
to get out of a rut you folks ought to go home and put up a silo and 
save that 40 per cent and put it in good roads and schoolhouses. That 
is a saving that can be done. I have proven it, and have proven it 
against many of these old bald-headed fellows. Don't get discouraged. 
Just go ahead and make your silo. You need not even put a top on it. 
I thought all of mine was ruined, but it will not be ruined very deep. 
Just let it rain on it. 

Delegate — You want seasoned stuff to make them of? 

Mr. Meroney — I use 2x4 pine. 

Mr. T. F. Perkins — Just one word in behalf of the cement silo. 
You have your gravel and sand and all in the world you want for 
bracing is a wire fence inside that concrete. You could not burst it 
open. You could not blow it up with dynamite. These concrete silos 
need not be so expensive. You have your sand, gravel and water all 
right there. You have it all at home. 

President Gallagher — I am informed that the men to discuss the . 
other subjects are not here. 



COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS. 

• 

The report of the Committee on Resolutions was read by J. N. 
McCord, and, upon motion, was adopted and ordered spread upon the 
minutes. 

The report of the Committee on Resolutions follows: 



RESOLUTIONS. 

The farmers of Middle Tennessee, assembled in our twelfth annual 
convention, note with pleasure the awakening over the entire State to 
the benefits to be derived from the application of improved and scien- 
tific methods in agriculture. We construe the large attendance at this 
Institute and the undivided attention given to the speakers who have 
addressed us as evidencing an increased interest in better methods 
of farming, better breeds of live stock and more live stock on the 
farms, better roads, better schools and that improvement all along the 
line which will tend to make life on the farm more comfortable and 
profitable. We in Middle Tennessee are blessed with climate, soil, rain- 
fall and other conditions unexcelled anywhere in the world for farming 
and stock raising. 

We congratulate the people of the State, and especially those inter- 
ested in agriculture and allied industries, on having at the head of the 
Department of Agriculture as Commissioner a man so thoroughly 
qualified for the position as Capt. T. F. Peck. We desire to express it 
as the undivided sentiment of this convention that, in his administration 
of the affairs of his department, he has done much for the advancement 
of agriculture in Tennessee, in making the farmers realize the advan- 
tages to them of adopting new and progressive ideas and methods in 
their vocation, and we heartily indorse his administration of its affairs, 
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and congratulate Gov. Hooper on reappointing him for a second term. 

This splended work of the Department of Agriculture has been 
done with limited appropriations to the Department, many legislators 
either not realizing or refusing to recognize or admit the need of ex- 
pending money for the development of the agricultural interests of 
the State. One-third of the gross revenues of the State is appropriated 
for the extension and development of the public school system of the 
State, and as we realize the importance of education for the masses 
of the people we endorse this large expenditure of money for this pur- 
pose. But we insist that some recognition should be given agriculture, 
that industry which is the basis of the prosperity and happiness of all 
the people. Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we here go on record as favoring the election to 
the next General Assembly of Senators and Representatives who will 
favor liberal appropriations to the Department of Agriculture for the 
development and extension of this great industry. We favor the ap- 
propriation by the General Assembly of all the revenues collected by 
the Department of Agriculture to be expended in the interest of the 
farmers of the State. This revenue comes from the farmers and it 
should be expended in their interest. And especially do we indorse 
a continuance of the Institute work so well conducted by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. And we also heartily indorse the proposal of 
Commissioner Peck to establish county demonstration farms in those 
counties in the State willing to cooperate with the Department of 
Agriculture, on the plan mapped out in the bill introduced in the 
recent session of the General Assembly, and recommend that at the 
next session of the Assembly it be enacted into law. 

Resolved, That we indorse the work of the Bureau of Immigration, 
operating under the Department of Agriculture in its efforts to bring 
into the State desirable immigrants. Our State has room for and will 
welcome all who come with energy and honest purpose to make good 
citizens. Valuable work has been done by the Bureau in advertising 
the resources and advantages of Tennessee, and during the past two 
years this work has borne good fruit. 

Resolved, That we extend greetings and good wishes to the ladies 
of the Home-Makers' Section of this Institute, and bid them Godspeed 
in the good work they are endeavoring to do in all that makes for the 
betterment of the home, the basis of civilization in all countries. We 
recommend that the next General Assembly make an appropriation to 
them for the purpose of extending their work. 

Resolved, That we urge the continued support of the State to the 
Tennessee State Fair. The State Fair is an institution belonging to the 
whole State, and is deserving of liberal support, as it is doing a great 
work in exhibiting to the people of our State, as well as those from 
other States, our unparalleled resources and advantages as an agricul- 
tural and live stock community. 

Resolved, That we, as farmers, realize that one of the greatest ad- 
vantages, and also one of our greatest needs, is a better system of 
public highways, that we may have easy and less costly access to the 
markets with our products. We favor all legislation that will look to 
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and effect the building of good roads in all sections of the State. We 
appreciate the fact that many counties are solving this question for 
their people by the issuance of interest-bearing bonds, and that as a 
result of this we are having established in many sections of the State 
excellent highways. We also believe in a State-wide campaign in this 
work, and to this end we urge the creation by the next General As- 
sembly of a highway commission, one of whom shall be a competent 
civil engineer, and that this commission be furnished with an appro- 
priation to begin this work. 

Resolved, That we indorse the action of the recent General Assem- 
bly in appropriating $10,000.00 for the establishment of an anti-hog 
cholera serum plant, and believe that the money thus expended will 
result in the next few years in the saving ot millions of dollars to the 
live stock producers of Tennessee. 

Resolved, That we indorse and commend the great work done by 
Dr. George R. White, State Veterinarian of the Department of Agri- 
culture. Since he has had charge of this work in Tennessee he has 
thorough cooperation with the Bureau of Animal Industry of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, succeeded in freeing the 
State of Texas fever tick, and the markets of the world are now open 
to Tennessee raised cattle. In addition to freeing the State of the 
Texas fever tick, he has also eradicated sheep scab, which two years 
ago threatened to paralyze the sheep-raising industry of the State, as 
well as effectively check the spread of all other contagious animal dis- 
eases. 

Resolved, That we heartily indorse the administration of the feed 
and seed laws of the State, and believe that the strict enforcement of 
these laws by the Department of Agriculture, through the work of 
Chief Feed and Seed Inspector, A. L. Garrison, and his efficient field 
force, is of great benefit to the farmers and live stock men of the 
State, in that it guarantees to the farmer pure seed and to the live 
stock men unadulterated feeds. 

Resolved, That we appreciate the courtesies of the railroads of 
Middle Tennessee — the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, the Louis- 
ville & Nashville, the Tennessee Central, the Middle Tennessee, the 
Nashville and Gallatin Interurban, and the Nashville Interurban — in 
transporting the delegates to this Institute free of charge, and realize 
that it is their deep interest in the development of agriculture, and in 
the welfare of the farmer, that prompts them to this kindness. We 
extend our best wishes to Col. Robert Gates, who has so long taken a 
deep interest in institute work, and who has long been the efficient 
representative of the railroads in their part of the institute work 
in the State. 

Resolved, That we also extend our thanks to our President, Hon. 
Robert Gallagher, for the courteous and impartial manner in which 
he has presided over our meetings ; and also to our Secretary, T. G. 
Settle, for the faithful report of the proceedings of the last meeting 
of this Institute. We also extend our thanks to the newspapers of 
Nashville for their splendid reports of these meetings; to the Trustees 
of the State Fair for the use of this building as a meeting place, and 
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to the people of Nashville for our hospitable reception and treatment 
while in this beautiful city. 

Resolved, That, as farmers, and having the best interests of the 
State at heart, we believe in the enforcement of all laws on the statute 
books. We hold that nullification of law is anarchy, and that this is not 
a political question, as no political party has ever dared go before the 
people declaring against the enforcement of laws. We therefore heart- 
ily and unreservedly endorse the action of the General Assembly, in 
its recent extraordinary session, in placing on the statute books meas- 
ures looking to the enforcement of laws that have heretofore been nul- 
lified in the cities of the State. And we commend the action of Gov. 
Hooper in calling the Legislature into extra session for this purpose. 

C. C. Hedgecothe, 

Cumberland County. 
John M. Davis, 

Maury County. 
W. S. Leonard, 

Marshall County. 



ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 

Chairman — We will now hear the report of the Committee on 
Nominations. 

Mr. N. F. Boone — I have been asked to read the report. Before I 
read that report I would like to make a request of this great metropoli- 
tan country journal force, that they will take notice of the fact that 
this organization has gone on record as favoring the working of con- 
victs on public roads. I trust the gentlemen will keep this in mind, 
and I hope as a personal favor my friend, Mr. Settle, will see that it is 
published in all county papers. 

The report of the Committee on Nominations follows : 
To the Middle Tennessee Farmers' Institute, Nashville, Tenn.: 

We, your Committee on Nominations, beg leave to report as 
follows : 

We recommend for President, Robert Gallagher. 
We recommend for Vice-President, VV. W. Oglevie. 
We recommend for Secretary, T. G. Settle. 

John R. Davidson, 

Lincoln County. 
J. B. Abernathy, 

Giles County. 
T. F. Perkins, 

Macon County. 

The report of the committee was unanimously adopted, and the 
officers re-elected for the ensuing year. 

Chairman — This winds up the business of the Institute. I want to 
say on behalf of the Department that we have enjoyed the Institute. 
We believe there has been good done. We believe that it is fortunate 
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that the change has been made; that it has been beneficial. We have 
had fewer this year, to come to town and let us see nothing of them. 
We think we have been benefited that way, and next year we hope 
we will have no trouble with our Institute. Before we adjourn Pro- 
fessor Fewell wants to make some announcements. 



ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Professor J. R. Feivell — I want to announce that we are going to 
have a meeting of the boys at I o'clock in this room in order to have 
a re-election of officers and in order to take up several matters with 
you. Will not keep you long. 

Captain T. F. Peck — I cannot get you Middle Tennessee farmers 
together but once a year, and now let me urge as a final word to you 
that you get together in your counties. I would like to see you get 
together once a week, but get together once a month any way, and get 
an organization of the farmers. We are ready to do anything we can 
to help you ; we are your servants and we want you to use us. We want 
to see more cooperation among the farmers. We want to see them 
get together. You know all other organizations get together. They 
understand one another. The farmer will trust anybody quicker than 
he will his own folks. I am a farmer myself. We do not get together; 
we do not exchange information. Let's get together and swap in- 
formation; swap experiences. Let the community get together and 
decide what kind of live stock you are eroing to have, and when you 
have something to sell you know the difference in having the buyer 
coming to you and you having to peddle what you have. If you have 
a uniform product to sell the buyer will hunt you up. If you go into 
a community where there is a uniform product you are going to get 
the best price. We want to help you, but you have got to get together 
and get a working organization if you get results. 

Professor J. R. Fewell read the report of the Boys' Corn Qubs. 

No further business coming up the convention was adjourned 
sttt e die. 

i 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE MIDDLE TENNESSEE HOME- 
MAKERS' ASSOCIATION. 



FIRST DAY— TUESDAY, OCTOBER at. 



MORNING SESSION. 



The third annual session of the Home-Makers' Section of the Mid- 
dle Tennessee Farmers' Institute was opened in the Woman's Building 
of the State Fair Grounds Tuesday morning, October 21, at 11 o'clock, 
with the President, Mrs. J. Taylor Stratton, in the chair and all the 
officers present. 

Rev. Carey E. Morgan, pastor of the Vine Street Christian Church, 
read a lesson from Proverbs and made appropriate comments on the 
chapter, dwelling on the wisdom of the woman who looks well to the 
ways of her house, closing his remarks with a prayer for God's bless- 
ing and guidance on the women assembled and on their homes and the 
deliberations of the meeting. 

Previous to the formal opening of the program the ladies had met 
with the regular institute to hear Gov. Hooper's welcome address 
to the Middle Tennessee Farmers' Institute. 

Mrs. T. G^ Settle, of Nashville, gave the address of welcome. Her 
address follows : 



WELCOME ADDRESS OF MRS. T. G. SETTLE. 

Ladies of the Middle Tennessee Home-Makers' Association: 

It gives me great pleasure to 
welcome you to Nashville. As 
Chairman of the Woman's Board 
of the Tennessee State Fair, I greet 
you on behalf of the State Fair 
Board and on behalf of every 
woman who was interested in the 
fair. 

Following closely, as it does, 
upon the fair itself, this meeting is 
a continuation of the interest and 
cooperation which enabled us to 
meet here such a short while ago 
to view with honest pride the handi- 
work of Tennessee women, and 
hear with just and sincere admira- 
tion the brilliant addresses they de- 
livered. The varied and beautiful 
exhibits that crowded these walls are returned. The music, song and 
laughter have died away, but the inspiration of that week can never 
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die. It will live on in the clearer knowledge, the wider vision gained 
by thousands of Tennessee women. 

I am a great believer in home talent and in home products. I want 
to say to you that my heart will never cease to thrill in memory of 
the magnificent claim you Tennessee women made to be ranked among 
the foremost as producers. Perfection was your motto, and it is a 
motto certain to bring us into our own. 

During the week of the fair I looked at the rare paintings and 
china, and I thought, "This is Beauty." I looked at the wonderful 
needlework, and I said, "This is Art." I looked at the splendid display 
of eatables, and I knew that was Science. But when I looked at this 
room filled with mothers, each carrying in her arms her baby, I said, 
"This is Love." I knew it was the baby, beyond any doubt, which is 
our finest product. The baby ! The dear, roguish, little babv, with its 
little arms around our necks and little feet trying so hard to begin 
life's journey. » 

Somehow — I don't know why— to me the most pathetic sight in 
the world is a pair of wornout baby shoes. They bring such poignant 
memories of tiny forms just learning to try their strength. Such vivid 
recollections of every mother's happiest time, when her children are 
absolutely dependent upon her for all their comfort and joy. 

In planning the conduct of the Woman's Department, the Better 
Babies Contest appeared to me the finest thing we could undertake. 
While all the fine stock was being improved, why not improve our 
babies? Through cooperation with the Better Babies Bureau of the 
Woman's Home Companion, this plan was made feasible. I am glad 
to say that the home-makers of Middle Tennessee fully did their part 
in contributing $50.00 to the contest. 

As a Home-maker, interested in every phase of our work, I want 
to say that Davidson County expects to be fully organized into an 
association immediately following this meeting. Nearly the entire 
advisory board of the Woman's Department will form the nucleus of 
this organization. We expect to meet once a month, and will have 
varied programs — a demonstration one month, a lecture the next,- a 
general round-table discussion the third, a meeting devoted to home 
nursing with from four to five papers, a meeting devoted to the care 
of children, etc. You may expect to hear great things of this Home- 
makers' branch. One of our objects will be to find ways and means 
for a new Woman's Building for the fair. The social feature will be 
emphasized at every meeting, for it is only in friendly unity of thought 
and purpose that we are enabled to accomplish the things which are 
worth while. We will not forget music and art in our meetings, nor 
the men folks. 

I am a great believer in men, in their power to stand steady and do 
their work conscientiously and well. I think the least appreciated man 
in the world is the average married man. I think we who profit by 
his goodness and labor should endeavor to make his burdens as light 
as possible in making cheerful, happy homes, with method for the 
watchword and kindness for the motto. 
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Every woman's thinking is her husband's barometer. If she is 
happy and contented, so is he. If she is sullen and unhappy, both are 
handicapped. 

I want to urge you in your home-making work not to stress too 
much the tools of our trade. Now that newspapers reach so many 
homes in the remotest rural sections, nearly every woman knows about 
the tireless cooker, the dustless floor mop, etc. Any intelligent woman is 
going to supply herself with some of these aids as far as possible, but 
I believe there are a great many of us who feel like the negro girl 
who refused to use a vacuum cleaner, saying when she swept she wanted 
a broom "what was a broom." A broom is good for so many things. It 
can scare off tramps, shoo the chickens off the porch, and give the 
baby a ride. Besides, somehow, a man has a natural inborn deference 
for a woman with a broom in her hands. Then I know one woman 
who keeps her electric coffee percolator and iron for ornaments. I think 
a kitchen without a steaming, fragrant coffee pot is sadly lacking. I do 
not decry these helps to easier homemaking, but in our association 
we need more stressing of the bigger things in life. We need to em- 
phasize and inculcate unity and breadth of mind among women. 

We need to get away from a personal viewpoint. We can take 
counsel of the men in this respect. We need more charity for one an- 
other and less thought for clothes and bargain counters. Very simple, 
after all — that impersonal viewpoint that spells success in every busi- 
ness. It is so simple that it makes me think of the old colored woman 
who went to a registration booth in San Francisco and reeistered for 
the first time. "Am you shoah dat T'se done all T has to do?" "Quite 
sure," replied the clerk, "you see it's very simole." "I ought to know 
dat," said the old woman, "if dem fool men folks been doin' it all dese 
years, I might a-knowed it wus a pow'ful simple process." 

When science and union have enabled us to perfect our homekeep- 
ing. we will have more leisure for our families. Homekeeping doesn't 
mean just a clean house and good meals. Those are essentials, of 
course, but to make the genuine home atmosphere which breathes of 
love and kindness, we must have as much joy as possible. We must 
have music and laughter and flowers to lift our thoughts away from the 
material things of life; and we must have an exchange of thought and 
feeling with ether minds. The clearinghouse for most of our imaginary 
worries lies in a free interchange of our ideas with those of other 
people. The new viewpoint thus gained is a long steo toward the 
breadth and grandeur of what I like to term the "forward vision," 
whose horizon knows no bounds. 

Again I welcome you to Nashville. That your coming will prove 
a benefit there is no question. May this, our third convention, be the 
best yet held, and may each woman present feel at its close that the 
privileges of hememaking are to be more carefully guarded and tended 
on account of this association. 
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RESPONSE TO WELCOME ADDRESS. 

The response to this cordial welcome was given by Mrs. James 
Grizzell, of McMinnville. Her talk was brief because she consented 
to make the response in the absence of Mrs. J. G. Abernathy, of Tracy 
City, but it was none the less appropriate. 

Following this, the President called Mrs. Clara Boone Mason to the 
chair while she made her annual address. 



ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT, MRS. J. TAYLOR 

STRATTON. 




For the third time we meet as a 
home-makers' organization to count 
the successes and failure of the past 
and plan for the future. Each year 
we enter into the work with hope 
high and courage strong, only to 
feel at the end that so little has been 
accomplished that we had planned. 
This is as it should be, for when we 
are satisfied with our achievements 
effort ceases and decay begins. 

Our aims this year were high, to 
reach the women of every Middle 
Tennessee county and organize at 
least one club in each. But the 
farmer cannot harvest a crop of 
wheat until the field has been made 
ready ; so we cannot hope to have 



a perfect organization until we have sent speakers and literature to 
prepare the field and sow the seed. 

Farm women are waking to the need of better training for their 
great work. Too long we have been content to labor on in the same 
way day in and day out and finally see our dearest, our best, slip away 
for the ease of the city just when we need the love and companionship 
most. 

Some there be who think women put all their thought on the work 
of the house and none on its inmates. This is not always so. Until 
a woman learns how to really economize in time and strength she has 
no opportunity to think of the physical, mental or moral welfare of 
her family. 

We, as farmer's wives, must learn that machinery in the house 
is as necessary as machinery in the field, and then we can show by a 
renewed interest in outside affairs that such investments are profitable. 
It is not necessary for me to dwell on the great possibilities and re- 
sponsibilities of the occupation of wife or mother, but too often we 
bury the thought of wife in that of mother and let all our care run 
to the children, when really husband was first and will be last. 
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Children are not to be despised or neglected, but fitted into the 
well-rounded life of the farm. The Home-makers' organization with 
its varied interests should help to bring this about, for we do not 
pose as housekeepers nor as mothers, but as homemakers, combining the 
best of all in one. To enlist the interest of all in this movement we 
sent Mrs. Rose Nipher to the agricultural institutes arranged by Capt. 
Peck and Col. Tomlinson. No better representative for our work could 
have been found, for Mrs. Nipher is already well known in the counties 
as a fluent speaker and a worthy exponent of our cause. In spite of 
difficulties, she was met by great crowds, and won for our work the 
enthusiasm of all who heard her. It is true that many formal organiza- 
tions were not made, but the seed will bear fruit and the harvest will 
be rich. 

For our new year's work we recommend that a vice-president be 
obtained in every county, through whom announcements can be made 
and to whom the executive committee can look for help in the field 
work. We suggest the value of printing in leaflet form* the addresses 
that have been made before the section meetings of the women in this 
State, so that every member can have a copy for careful home study. 

We believe it would be wise and helpful to gather and print in 
booklet form suggestions on the care and feeding of the school child 
as is already done for the babies. We feel that a series of articles on 
simple domestic science would be appreciated by the rural woman. In 
order that the women of the whole State may be more closely united 
in this work, we recommend that the three sections unite in having 
a common advisory committee, consisting of the presidents of the sec- 
tions and a secretary who shall take charge of the printing and dis- 
seminating of all helps to each section as application is made. To this 
end we suggest that a committee be appointed to confer with Capt. 
Peck and the officials of the other sections and an organization be per- 
fected if found practicable. 

We feel that the year has not been wasted, even though we see so 
few results. We know that the work of the coming year will be bet- 
ter for the foundation just laid. We feel grateful for what has-been 
done, and thank you all for the hearty cooperation you have given. 
May it obtain more far-reaching results. 

Following the President's address, Miss Mary Arthur, of the Mid- 
dle Tennessee Normal School at Murfrcesboro, gave a paper on food 
values and selection. 



AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The afternoon was given over to general discussion of the purpose 
of the Home-Makers' Association and the spread of the work. Many 
new women took part, and good ideas were brought out. 

Mrs. J. A. Reagan, of Sweetwater, read a letter from the Secre- 
tary of the United States Department of Agriculture, and made an 
inspiring talk for the uplift of the women. 
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The letter from the Secretary, which is well worthy of considera- 
tion, follows : 

Ladies, the Department of Agriculture is in receipt of a letter 
in which the writer said : 

"The farm woman has been the most neglected factor in the rural 
problem, and she has been especially neglected by the National De- 
partment of Agriculture." 

This letter was written, not by a woman, but by a broad-minded 
man, so thoroughly in touch with the agricultural and domestic needs 
of the country that his opinions have great weight. 

The Department of Agriculture certainly wishes to render directly 
to the women of the United States the full aid and service which their 
important place in agricultural production warrants. 

Because we believe that these women themselves are best fitted 
to tell the department how it can improve its service for them, I re- 
spectfully request that you give careful thought to the matter. Then 
please communicate your ideas to me in the enclosed franked envelope. 

Your answers may state your own personal views, or even better, 
you may first discuss the question with your women neighbors or in 
your church societies or women's organizations and submit an answer 
representing the combined opinions of the women of your entire com- 
munity. You are, of course, at liberty to criticise freely, but I would 
especially urge that you try to make your suggestions constructive 
ones that we can at once put into effect. All of your suggestions will 
be carefully read and considered by government specialists. Many of 
them will be carried out at once ; others as soon as the information 
sought can be gathered and the necessary machinery for its distribution 
made ready. Such suggestions as call for revision of existing laws or 
additional legislation will be referred to the proper committees of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives. 

Answers to this inquiry should reach me not later than November 
15, 1913. All answers should be written on one side of the paper only 
and should be as concise as it is possible to make them. 

In order to serve the women of the country the department from 
time to time will insert in the weekly issue of the news letter to official 
crop correspondents special paragraphs or special supplement pages of 
direct interest to women. Yours truly, 

D. F. Houston, 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

Several ladies took part in the discussion following the reading of 
the letter. 



NIGHT SESSION. 

The separate program for the night session was an exceedingly 
interesting one. 

Miss Nellie Gee and her sister, of Nashville, opened the meeting 
with violin and piano music. 

Prof. Harry Clark, of the State University at Knoxville, gave his 
lecture on the literature of childhood. 
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Mrs. C. O. Browder, of Sweetwater, read one of her original dialect 
stories, "Sunrise on the Farm," and the session adjourned to Wednes- 
day morning. 

SECOND DAY— WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 22. 



MORNING SESSION. 

The meeting was opened Wednesday morning by an instructive 
and entertaining address by Capt. T. F. Peck, Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture. The address of Capt. Peck follows : 

ADDRESS OF CAPT. T. F. PECK. 

Ladies : I value highly this opportunity to talk to the Home-makers 
of Middle Tennessee. I am very much interested in the development 
of the agricultural resources of the State, and I know that if we are 
to make any headway in the work we must content our boys and girls 
on the farm, and to do so we must improve home life conditions on the 
farm if we hope to induce them to stay there and make agriculture 
a vocation. 

To the Home-makers of the State we are looking for assistance in 
this work. I want to see you equipped for the work that you can do 
best. It was the great possibilities for effective cooperation on the part 
of the women of Tennessee that caused me to take such an active part 
in the organization of a Homemakers' section of the Middle Tennessee 
Farmers' Institute, as well as like organizations in East and West Ten- 
nessee. 

From the parent organizations in the three grand divisions of the 
State I hoped to see a county organization in every county, and each 
county with branch organizations in each community. Then just think, 
with such organizations, with an opportunity for the community or- 
ganizations to send delegates to the division institutes each year, then 
for the division institutes to select their representative to serve as 
division director on the board for the Woman's Department of the 
State Fair; then for this Board of Directors to formulate the policy 
for the Woman's Department, to give an opportunity to the Home- 
makers of the State to demonstrate what they were doing to improve 
home life conditions on the farm and in the city and town. Don't you 
think the opportunity for organization and getting together and demon- 
strating progress has been good ? 

I think woman's greatest avenue for good and for elevating the 
race is in improving home life conditions. I want you to have every 
opportunity to equip yourselves for this great work. I would not 
handicap woman in her efforts for an education along broad lines. 
She moulds the character of the young and she should have every ad- 
vantage in mental and moral training. 

I have said often, and repeat, that no community or state can boast 
of a higher civilization than the standard of education provided for 
the women. 
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Ladies, you have a great work with unlimited possibilities for good. 
You can control the policies of Tennessee if you never secure the right 
of suffrage. You now have the power and influence to control the 
policies of the State government if you wield the influence you pos- 
sess. To do so, you must have cohesion and well-defined standards. 
You accomplish most when you avoid duplication. Too many organi- 
zations trying in a general way to accomplish the same results mini- 
mizes your efforts in results. 

When our women concentrate their energy, their intelligence and 
their tact towards making their homes the most attractive, the most 
comfortable and the happiest place where their loved ones can gather, 
they will have done their full share, and those for whom they have pro- 
vided such a haven will never tire in their devotion to them. Your 
organization has the greatest possibilities for elevating and enobling 
the people of the State. I want to see your organization grow and 
develop on the broadest lines. The opportunity is yours and I hope 
and believe you will profit by it in the fullest sense. 

There is one mistake too many of us make. We waste our energies 
trying for unattainable things and things that we are not ready for, 
and neglect to do the things we can do that would tend to make the 
things we are now trying to do more within our grasp. It is neglecting 
the possible things we can do, and striving for the unattainable things, 
that has made many lives failures in attainments. Many of us fritter 
away our time and energies on non-essentials, or fads, and absolutely 
ignore the things we can do that would help materially in making our 
environments better. 

There is a practical common sense side to every problem that con- 
fronts us more prolific of gcod results than all the theorizing that we 
can indulge in. 

I wish I could portray to you two pictures — one that would repre- 
sent the real home in all its perfection ; the other to represent the place 
styled home, but having few of the essentials for a happy home. 

I shall not attempt to portray either, because neither tongue, pen 
or the artist's brush can faithfully reproduce the picture our minds 
conceive. The real home is not always found where money is most 
lavishly spent in providing it. Neither is its opposite confined to the 
poor. The real home can be found among the poor as well as among 
the rich. Happiness and contentment depend upon the good sense and 
good judgment of the homemakers. 

Our memories of the home of our childhood are the most lasting. 
We want our children, when they leave their childhood home, to voice 
the sentiment of the poet who said : 

"Home of our childhood, how affection clings 
And hovers round thee with seraph wings, 

That hallowed word is ne'er forgot 

The purest feelings of the heart 
Still cluster round our home." 

You are training the homemakers of the future. The kind of 
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training you give them now will be reflected in the homes they estab- 
lish. Too many of us are prone to neglect the opportunities we have 
for real, effective work in our own sphere in our efforts to do some- 
thing like some one else has successfully accomplished. When we will 
find that success only comes to those who confine themselves to the 
work within their grasp and, successfully doing that has placed their 
feet firmly on the ladder leading to broader and greater attainments. 

I do not propose to insult the intelligence of you ladies by under- 
taking to define to you the specific detail of your work in improving 
home life conditions in Tennessee. I simply want to assure you that 
we men have confidence in your ability to find the things to do and 
the way to do them most effectively. We simply want to give you the 
assurance that we appreciate your cooperation, and to assure you also 
that the manhood of Tennessee is now, as in the past, ready to pay true 
homage and afford protection to the womanhood of our State. 

At the close of Capt. Peck's address he was tendered a rising vote 
of thanks. 

Miss Mary Arthur gave the first of her series of Domestic Science 
demonstrations, using the making of breads and sauces as the founda- 
tion of her instructions. 

The morning program was closed with a Mother Goose story by 
Herbert Lyman Tandy, aged three. 



AFTERNOON SESSION. 
Afternoon session opened at i o'clock. 

Miss Arthur continued her demonstration till 2 o'clock, after which 
the regular order was followed. 

Mrs. Frank Fuller, the winner of many prizes for her butter, and 
a successful merchant of her own wares, gave a demonstration of her 
methods of butter-making, and answered many questions on how she 
markets her supplies. She was assisted by Mr. Skinner, who fur- 
nished the equipment from the Phillips & Buttorff Manufacturing Co. 
of Nashville. 

Mrs. W. S. Bomar of Shelbyville read a paper on Jelly-making and 
Preserves. Mrs. Bomar's paper follows: 

PRESERVING AND JELLY-MAKING. 

Having been asked by Mrs. Walker, one of our most enthusiastic 
workers, to give you a few ideas on preserving and jelly-making, I 
decided to comply with her request. However, I feel that there are 
other ladies in our county who are much more competent than I. 

In the beginning, I will say that I have no knowledge of domestic 
science except what I have gathered from experience. This was rather 
an expensive lesson. I think, though, that I have profited the more by it. 

I will first take up jelly-making, as I think in this I am more suc- 
cessful. I always select perfectly sound fruit, cook in plenty of water, 
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strain through a jelly bag, then let settle for an hour or two. Never 
use the bottom. Return the juice to the fire, using a measure of juice 
to a measure of sugar. After it has boiled sufficiently, heat the glasses 
and strain the jelly through a thin muslin cloth. 

In making jelly from fruits with little acid, so hard to congeal, I 
use lemon juice if I have the lemons; if not, I cook with the fruit a 
few green grapes. 

In making jellies for a display, I secure the fruit in the different 
stages of ripening, beginning with the green and continuing until it is 
thoroughly ripe. In making apple jelly, to have the different colors, I 
peal some of the fruit. This will be clearer. For others I secure the 
apples with different colored skins and cook with the peeling on. I 
sometimes change the flavor by placing in the bottom of the glass mint, 
cherry, geranium or fig leaves and pour the hot syrup on them. 

The apples I consider best for jelly making are: Early Harvest, 
the most palatable ; Ben Davis, the most beautiful. I am more success- 
ful in making a small quantity at a time. 

Preserve making requires harder work than jelly-making. Our 
mothers would prepare the fruit and let it stand in sugar overnight. 
Preserves made by this method are usually darker and require longer 
time for cooking. I cook my fruit in clear water until I can pierce it 
with a broom straw, then carefully remove the fruit from the juice and 
the juice from the fire. After it is cold I take enough juice to dissolve 
the sugar (using as much sugar as fruit), let it come to a boil, skim 
well, put in the fruit and cook slowly until the syrup is thick. If the 
fruit is getting broken, lift it out and boil the syrup longer. In mak- 
ing jams, grape butter and so one, I usually use a few apples that cook 
easily. This takes up the syrup and prevents it from getting strong 
later on in the season. 

For the benefit of the younger ladies, and especially the farmers' 
wives and daughters, allow me to say: "Do not be too easily discour- 
aged. Think what others have done, I can do." They have burned 
their fingers, had too much or not enough sugar, boiled the syrup too 
long, and had numerous other little trials that will make you cross. 

You will not be wearing that pleasant smile when John or Jim 
comes in to dinner, neither will you get much sympathy, for he will 
think that part of your work is all foolishness. 

I address the farmers' wives and daughters. I fully realize their 
situation, for I was a farmer's daughter and am a farmer's wife now. 
Pupils of the town school can not conceive of a girl walking from one 
to two miles through the mud and cold to school, the term lasting only 
five or six months, the teacher having thirty-five or forty pupils, rang- 
ing from the first to the eighth grade; or possibly two teachers will 
have seventy-five or eighty. The teachers may be thoroughly qualified 
to instruct them in many ways, but have time for nothing more than 
the regular school work. We have exceptions, but the majority of 
farmers' daughters belong to this class. 

Something must be done for the advancement of the rural school ; 
then we, too, can have our daughters educated in many lines with the 
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city girls. Their cakes will be just as artistic, their preserves and 
jellies just as attractive. Until this is done, their progress will be 
slow. Some improvement is already being made, but there is yet a 
vast territory to be covered. 



Mrs. J. L. Walker of Wartrace conducted a round-table on "Things 
I Have Tried." This was a general discussion of easy methods of 
doing work, ways of saving many things considered useless, and new 
ways of serving old dishes. 

Mrs. Rose Nipher, organizer and lecturer, who traveled to Middle 
Tennessee institutes with the representatives of the Department of 
Agriculture, gave an interesting account of her trip: 

MRS. ROSE NIPHER'S REPORT. 

Report of Work Done in Counties from August 18 to September 

21, 1913, by Mrs. Nipher. 




Grundy County; Crossville, Cum- 
berland County; Dover, Stewart 
County ; Livingston, Overton Coun- 
ty; Woodbury, Cannon County; 
Willow Grove, on the way from 
Celina to Byrdstown. 



I spoke twenty-nine times, reaching at a conservative estimate 968 
women and girls and i,8oo men and boys, making a total of 2,768 
people. In interesting the women in the work, I made fully forty per- 
sonal calls and many telephone calls. Seven hundred handbooks were 
given out at the various meetings. 

A Home-makers' Club was organized at Jamestown; the work 
taken up by the Art Class at Crossville and by the W. C. T. U. at 
Woodbury. Committees were appointed at most every place to further 
the work as seemed best in the community, the women in many of the 
county seats serving as a fountain head from which would emanate 
helpful influences to the country women. It was my purpose every- 
where to explain the object and working of the Home-makers' Club. 



ROUND-TABLE DISCUSSION. 




To do this work I traveled at 
least 1,420 miles over all kinds of 
roads. Meetings were held at the 
following places : 



Waynesboro, Wayne County ; 
Linden, Perry County ; Chapel Hill, 
Marshall County; LaFayette, Ma- 
con County; Gainesboro, Jackson 
County; Celina, Clay County; 
Byrdstown, Pickett County ; James- 
town, Fentress County; Spencer, 
Van Buren County; Tracy City, 
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Taking for my subject "The Home," gave me a very broad terri- 
tory to cover. Not only could I talk on the housekeeping, but on ven- 
tilation, sanitation, the care of children, canning and so on, but when 
time permitted I could even build good roads to the home and to the 
school and visit the school, too. 

My desire was to be helpful in every way. It gave me pleasure to 
talk about the State Fair and the coming meeting of the Home-makers' 
Section of the Middle Tennessee Farmers' Institute. 

It was indeed a strenuous trip, over many miles of hill and dale 
and river, by buggy, auto and boat, but the ground was ready for cul- 
tivation and some seed was sown that will in the days to come bring 
forth some fruit for the harvest. 

Mrs. Clara Boone Mason closed the afternoon program with an 
interesting paper. 

Mrs. Mason's paper follows: 

EVERY WOMAN'S OPPORTUNITY. 

Since the subject of home-making has been so thoroughly and ably 
discussed, I shall vary the program somewhat by telling of present day 
opportunities along other lines. 

Always in this work-a-day world, with its bodies to be clothed, its 
hunger to be satisfied, there is a tomorrow luring us on with its promise 
of better things. Never have women been so interested and engaged 
in the world's work, looking to the future, as at present. 

Child labor reform, sex purity, the ballot and many other subjects 
claim their time and attention, till home-making sometimes seems of 
secondary importance. 

Mrs. Corra Harris says that women are naturally wild and undomes- 
ticated, and that her subjection to man only caused her to be the burden 
bearer of the family for so long. If this be true, it is not strange that 
freedom of thought and speech have made her a trifle dizzy. She is 
liable to mistakes and may be over zealous in her new field of endeavor. 
The critics should be patient, at least until she gets her bearings. We 
might say with George F.liot, "I'm not denyin' that women are foolish. 
God made 'em to match the men." 

It may be well to frighten the men a bit with some mental gymnas- 
tics before settling down to serious, dependable work. Edward Mar- 
tin spoke truly when he said, "The master women need is not a man, 
but an inner governor who shall look out of their eyes and see truth 
and duty and strengthen their hands to seize them." To be thus 
equipped means success, not only to the individual, but to organized 
workers as well. 

There is another essential sometimes overlooked in women's organ- 
izations, and that is a knowledge of parliamentary law. We are prone 
to criticise and condemn the methods employed by our brothers' assem- 
blies. Now is the time to set an example and improve upon their 
methods, and above all else, to consider the cause in which we 
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are united paramount to personal ambition. If the Home-makers of 
Middle Tennessee can accomplish this, they will have traveled far on 
the road toward good government and self-government. 

The hour has struck for every woman to select her chosen field of 
work, where she will succeed if equipped and strengthened by the 
courage of her convictions, though it be city reform or country uplift. 

John D. Barry has written for us a creed in the following lines : 

"Not to be different, Lord, 

I ask, from those that fare 
Beside me on life's way, 

But that my spirit shall accord 
With their great purpose, that my share 

Wholly I may fulfill, in thought and will ; 
And that the simple creed, 

Of all men's right within Thy sight, 
I may affirm by word and deed. 

"O save me from the blame 

Of those who have forgot 
Their brotherhood, and boast 

Of worth ancestral, and feel shame 
For such as bear the common lot. 

Make me, dear God, to see if aught through me 
Find favor in Thy ken, 

'Tis but in part the grace Thy heart 
Pours richly on my fellowmen." 



THIRD DAY — THURSDAY, OCTOBER 23. 

The last session of the Home-makers was purely- a business meet- 
ing. The first was the report of the Secretary-Treasurer as follows : 

Madam President and Ladies: 

Your Secretary has during the past year sent out 120 letters to 
women in this and other States asking for help along the line of our 
work. There have also been 500 copies of the revised handbook 
mailed out. 

The Secretary and President revised the handbook of last year and 
had 5,000 copies printed. Of this number, 1,800 were given .to inter- 
ested women at the State Fair and the Conservation Exposition, 700 
were distributed by Mrs. Nipher, and 500 sent from the office, mak- 
ing a total of 3,000 in circulation. 

One club was organized by Mrs. Nipher and the work introduced 
into two existing organizations. This is a good beginning, but we 
must follow it up. 

As your Treasurer, I report the following : 

Received at Institute last year as dues and gifts $ 12.00 

Held in trust by Capt. Peck 250.00 

Total cash received $262.00 
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Paid for Printing $ 3^5 

To Mrs. Nipher 60.00 

For Postage and Stationery 5.00 

For Better Babies' Contest 50.00 

Total paid out . $151 .85 

Balance on hand $110.15 

The expenses of this meeting will be taken out of this, and there 
are a few small bills still unpaid, but there will still be money in the 
treasury when all bills are met. Respectfully submitted. 

Myra A. Tandy, Secretary-Treasurer. 

One of the most important items of business was the appointment 
of Vice-Presidents. Only fourteen counties were named, but the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, with the aid of Mrs. Nipher, was empowered to 
appoint the rest. The Vice-Presidents are : 

Mrs. M. S. Bomar, Bedford; Mrs. Mary Meek, Maury; Mrs. J. T. 
Stratton, Davidson ; Mrs. H. A. English, Giles ; Mrs. Marvin Spence, 
Lawrence ; Mrs. James Grizell, Sr., Warren ; Mrs. H. R. Webb, Cum- 
berland ; Mrs. S. H. Taylor, Franklin ; Mrs. E. R. White, Macon ; Mrs. 
Lewis Wilhoit, White; Mrs. Francis Smith, Rutherford; Mrs. John 
Epperson, Putnam ; Miss Lucile Taylor, Lincoln ; Mrs. W. W. Ogilvie, 
Marshall. 



LETTER FROM MRS. M. P. BANG. 

During the session, the following letter from Mrs. Mary P. Bang, 
corresponding secretary of the Tennessee W. C. T. U., to Mrs. Taylor 
Stratton, President of the Home-makers' Association, was read :' 

Nashville, Tcnn., Oct. 21, 1913. 

Mrs. Taylor Stratton, President Home-makers' Section of Farmers' 
Institute, in Session in Nashville : 

Dear Mrs. Stratton — As secretary of the Tennessee Woman's 
Christian Temperance LInion, it is my pleasant duty to convey to your 
organization greetings and assurances of hearty good will. The fol- 
lowing resolution was unanimously adopted by the W. C. T. U. State 
convention in session yesterday, October 20, in Fayetteville : 

"Whereas, Our national organization has recognized the Home- 
makers' Section of the Farmers' Institute and recommended their work ; 
therefore, be it 

"Resolved, That the State W. C. T. U., now convened, send greet- 
ings to the Home-makers assembled in Nashville this week, and rec- 
ommend our local unions to commend their work and cooperate with 
their collaborators where such are or will be appointed for the various 
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counties ; also that a copy of this resolution be sent to the Home-makers 
in convention. This October 21. Cordially, 

Mrs. Mary P. Bang, Cor.-Sec'y. 

The resolutions adopted by the W. C. T. U. were received with 
thanks by the association. 



OFFICERS ELECTED. 

Next on the business program was the election of officers for the 
ensuing year, the following being chosen : 

Mrs. Clara Boone Mason, Giles, President; Mrs. J. L. Walker, Bed- 
ford, Vice-President; Mrs. W. H. Tandy, Davidson, Secretary and 
Treasurer; and Mrs. Charles Slack, Davidson; Mrs. Gaude Jones, 
Franklin, Mrs. T. G. Settle, Davidson, members of the Executive Com- 
mittee. Mrs. Mason was recommended for representative of the 
Woman's Department of the State Fair Board. 



RESOLUTIONS. 

The following resolutions were adopted by the association : 
"Be It Resolved, First, that the thanks of the Middle Tennessee 
Home-makers be extended to Commissioner of Agriculture T. F. Peck, 
the father of the organization, who has not only made such an impor- 
tant bodv possible, but has at all times manifested an unfailing interest 
in all deliberations and meetings of its members. We duly appreciate 
his interest and wish to especially thank him for his helpful and uplift- 
ing lecture delivered before our morning meeting of October 22. 

"Resolved. Also, that the thanks of the Home-makers be also ex- 
tended to T. G. Settle, of the Department of Agriculture, for his many 
courtesies extended the Home-makers. 

"Second, that we thank Mesdames Reaean and Browder, of Sweet- 
water, members of the East Tennessee Home-makers, who by their 
presence and voice have added much to the success of the meeting. 

"Third that we thank Miss Mary Arthur, of the Middle Tennessee 
Normal College, and her assistant. Miss Smith, for instructive talks 
and practical culinary demonstrations. 

"Fourth, that the appreciation of our organization be extended to 
Prof. Harrv Clark for his insoirine lecture of Tuesdav night, and that 
we also thank Miss Gee for furnishing the music for the evening's en- 
tertainment. 

"Fifth, that our appreciation is also due Mrs. Fuller for her demon- 
stration in butter-making: Mrs. Bomar for an interesting paper, and 
Phillips & Buttorff for all equipment used in demonstrations. 

"Respectfully submitted, 

"Mrs. Chas. W. Baker, 
"Mrs. Chas. H. Slack, 
"Mrs. H. A. English, 
"Mrs. L. H. Ruch." 
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A vote of thanks was extended Mrs. T. G. Settle for her efficient 
work as chairman of the State Fair Board for the past year, and to 
the retiring officers of the association for their devoted and untiring 
work in behalf of the Home-makers' organization. The retiring Pres- 
ident, Mrs. Stratton, delivered a farewell address, feelingly expressing 
her thanks for the fine spirit of cooperation maintained by members of 
the association, and bespeaking the sentiment of the other retiring 
officials. 

The session was closed with a demonstration in cake-making and 
icing by Miss Arthur. 

This was by far the best attended meeting yet held, not so many 
coming from Davidson, perhaps, but other counties sending large del- 
egations, who attended the sessions and took some part. It was also 
the most helpful meeting held, and will no doubt tend to arouse greater 
interest for next year's session. 



MIDDI3 TENNESSEE BOYS' CORN WJB. 



GRADING OF CONTESTANTS. 

Great interest was taken in the exhibits of the Boys' Corn Gubs, 
in the building where the institute sessions were held. Owing to the 
early meeting of the institute this year, the entries were not complete., 
and with the agreement of those boys who had exhibits, Prof. J. R. 
Fewell and Mr. H. D. Tate, with Judge Robert Ewing, of the Agricul- 
tural Committee of the Board of Trade of Nashville, the final award 
of prizes was postponed until November 22, in order to give other 
boys in Middle Tennessee a chance to compete. 

On that date the corn exhibit was complete at the Agricultural 
Building at the Fair Grounds, and the grading of the contestants was 
announced. The awards were made on four points — yield, 30 per cent ; 
profit, 30 per cent ; report, 20 per cent ; exhibit, 20 per cent. 

The following report submitted by J. R. Fewell, State Corn Club 
Agent of the United States Department of Agriculture, gives the 
standing of the boys contesting: 



RECORD OF MIDDLE TENNESSEE CORN CLUB BOYS. 



Yield Coat Profit 

Name County 30% per bu. 30% 

Ernest Thomas, Smith 123.2 $ .13 $103.74 

Layman Austell. Franklin 113.5 .73 90.15 

H. Baker. White 118.8 .28 73.91 

C. B. Fain, Montgomery 122. .13 93.45 

J. Bowden. White 110.7 .51 78.43 

Terry Woodard, Sumner 73.3 .20 45.66 

J. A. Bowden, White 113.8 .14 86.42 

Harry Neal. Giles 83. .15 62.25 

P. L.. Thomas, Lincoln 91.2 .25 58.48 

Geo. Averltt, Houston 83.7 .24 64.58 

W. H. Splvey. Sumner 81.5 .17 59.48 

I* Loftas, Macon 90. .29 54.25 



Re- Ex- 
port hiblt Total 
20% 20% Grade 



19 
19 
15 

7 
16 
19 

7 
18 
19 
18 
16 
14 



14. 

16.2 

15.8 

16.5 

15.8 

18.8 

15.6 

15.6 

16.6 

15.9 

17.6 

15.2 



98. 

91.1 

83.6 

83.5 

82.9 

79.3 

78.3 

73.8 

73.6 

72.6 

72.1 

68.4 
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Record of Middle Tennessee Corn Club Boys -Continued. 



Yield 

Name County 30% 

E. T. WeaTcs, Stewart 69.5 

McFerrin Wilson. Davidson 72.2 

J. Shelton, Houston 77.1. 

Roy Verble, Wh te 83. 

G. Park. Giles G6. 

K. Spivey, Sumnu 75.6 

L. Dallas, Macon 69.9 

G. Dallas, Macon 68.5 

T. Karris, Franklin 59.4 

J. Neal, Wilson 53.2 

H. Adklns, Houston 55. 

J. Mills, Montgomery 80.2 

Brent Clark. Davidson 51.4 

B. Huffman, Bedford 47. 

F. B. Carver, Rutherford 71.2 

A. D. Spivey. Sumner 50.7 

M. Wright, Sumner 53.8 

L. Payne, Franklin 55. 

R. Reynolds, Franklin 50. 

J. F. Denson, Franklin 53.3 

T. Hunter, Davidson 50. 

T. Johnson, White 68.9 

F. Call, Franklin 50. 

C. W. Price, Wilson 30.7 

H. Leltsinger, Grundy 52. 

F. B. Chambers, Giles 42.5 

H. McKibbon, Maury 91.5 

Doris Hagan, Giles 44. 

W. Yarbrough, Franklin 36.3 

H. Goddard, White 60. 

W. Shelton, Houston 71.2 

E. Averitt, Houston 60.2 

J. N«.wland, Davidson 45. 

E. Kennedy, Macon . 56.5 

C. Grief, Franklin 48. 

C. Parker, Macon 55.5 

B. Tanksley. Davidson 41.8 

W. Bransford, Smith 55. 

L. McDowell. White 64.5 

Walter Blackman, Rutherford 42.3 

G. R. Bryan, Wilson 86. 

B. Looney, Franklin 40.4 

G. Stewart. White 45.3 

J. McCasland, Davidson 32 5 

B. Vandervoos, Franklin 43. 

J. Lane, Davidson 40. 

H. Alexander, Macon 50.2 

T. M. Sliger, Macon 43.5 

G. Crutcherfield, Davidson 45.4 

Frank Perkins. Trousdale 35. 

D. May. Coffee 52.7 

J. Cunningham, Lincoln 68.7 

W. Torian. Houston 39.8 

W. Bracey, Davidson 40. 

J. Perkins, Trousdale 33.3 

W Mason, Franklin" 4 '5.2 

B. Shelton. Coffee 62.5 

H. Perkins. Trousdale 33.3 

C. I'fferman. Houston 57.2 

W. Lane. Davidson 40. 

Ola Hudson. Lawrence 48.6 

H. Dooney. Franklin 49.5 

B. Harvey. Montgomery 61.2 

D. Barton, Macon 37. 

B. Garrison, Sumner 36.3 

J. Sehabik. Sumner 24.9 

C. Cullom, Trousdale 25. 

W. M. Gibbs, Williamson 22.7 

S Moyt-r, Sumner 35. 

J. O. Miller. Franklin 31.7 

H Johnson. White 70.6 

Dillard May. Coffee 51.7 

E. Tipps. Franklin 35. 



Cost 
per bu. 

.20 

.28 

,21 

.35 

.44 

.19 

.38 

.38 

.32 

.18 

.26 

.40 

.19 

.27 

.36 

.27 

.34 

.24 

.22 

.63 

.30 

.21 

.17 

.79 

.41 

.28 

.27 

.41 

.34 

.67 

.24 

.37 

.25 

.16 

.58 

.15 

.50 

.29 

.33 

.46 

.27 

.53 

.62 

.40 

.53 

.21 

.85 

.53 

.85 

.40 

.35 

.70 

.63 

.34 

.34 

.73 

.21 

.34 

.31 

.22 

.48 

.37 

.23 

.76 

.70 

.83 

.4S 

.4 9 

.r,s 

.73 
.25 
.36 
.66 



Profit 
30% 

47.71 
44.48 
53.09 
30.36 
30.36 
42.57 
38.67 
37.75 
34.56 
36.38 
35.10 
37.58 
36.39 
29.40 
28.13 
31.85 
25.10 
36.20 
33.70 
14.02 
30.00 
47.56 
36 45 

3.38 
25.05 
26.25 
47.98 
22.15 
20.37 
40.40 
28.86 
31.93 
28.37 
41.70 
15.36 
41.80 
16.47 

5.50 
35.80 
18.42 
22.40 
13.95 
12.72 
16 25 
15.91 
27.70 

7.05 
15.69 

2.18 
13.90 
28.68 
21. L5 
13.74 
22.45 
18.42 

7.S5 
26.45 
17.80 
33.38 
27.34 
20.19 
26 23 
39.38 

4.98 

7 30 

1.74 
10.45 

9.13 
15.90 

5.3S 
45.49 
26.43 

8.25 



Re- 
port 
20% 

19 
20 
14 
18 
20 
16 
17 
17 
19 
19 
19 
14 
18 
19 
19 
17 
15 
17 
19 
19 
17 
7 

16 
19 
18 
20 

7 
19 
19 

7 

7 
18 
14 

7 
18 

7 
19 
17 

7 
16 
19 
19 
18 
20 
17 
14 
18 
17 
20 
18 

7 

7 
18 
14 
17 
17 

7 
17 
18 
14 
14 
20 
18 
17 
18 
14 
19 
18 
18 
19 

7 

7 
18 



Ex- 
hibit 
20% 

16.8 

15.8 

15.7 

16. 

18.4 

15.8 

16. 

15.5 

15.8 

16.6 

15.9 

15.2 

15.7 

18.9 

16.2 

16. 

15. 

15.8 

15.8 

18.2 

15.7 

15.8 

15.2 

16.2 

15.5 

15.2 

15.8 

16.1 

18.7 

15.4 

18.7 

17.7 

15.8 

16. 

15.8 

15.6 

15.2 

17.6 

16.3 

16. 

15.5 

17.8 

15.8 

15.5 

16. 

15.8 

15.6 

15.2 

15.7 

15.6 

17.1 

16.4 

15 2 

15.8 

15.4 

16.5 

15.7 

15.5 

15 7 

15.8 

15. 

15.2 

• ■ • • 

18. 

16.7 

18.8 

15.5 

15.2 

15.8 

15.9 

15.2 

15.5 

14.8 



Total 
Grade 

68.2 
67.4 
65.4 
64.3 
64. 
63.8 
62.7 
61.6 
60.3 
60.1 
59.5 
59.8 
59.7 
58.8 
58.7 
68.6 
57.9 
67.4 
57.3 
54.7 
54.7 
54.6 
54.6 
54.2 
53.9 
53.8 
53.7 
53.1 
52.9 
62. 
50.8 
60.7 
50.6 
50. 
60. 
49.5 
49.5 
49.5 
49.3 
50.4 
49.1 
49. 
48. 8 
48.5 
48.3 
48.2 
48.2 
47.7 
47.6 
47.1 
47.1 
46.9 
46.9 
46.6 
46.5 
46.5 
46.4 
46.2 
46.1 
46.1 
46. 
45.6 
45.6 
45.6 
45.4 
45. 
44.6 
44.4 
44. 
43.9 
43.7 
43.6 
43.5 
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Record of Middle Tennessee Cokn ClubBoys— Continued. 

Re- Ex- 
Name County Yield Corn Profit port hibit Total 

30* r ernu. 30% 20". *># Grade 

R. Barton. Macon 39.8 .44 18. 26 7 15.9 43.3 

A. Ruck, Franklin 46. .43 21.18 20 15.2 42. J 

G. Williams, Davidson 30. .30 IS.05 14 15.8 42.'! 

F. Johnson. Giles 32.5 .30 18.40 18 11. 42.5 

A. Owen. Macon 25. .61 7.20 17 17. 42.2 

T. J. Patton, Lincoln 27. ... .... 19 15.6 41.2 

Sam Dabbs, Stewart 45. .90 16 14.2 41.2 

E. Smith. Williamson 54. .55 18.58 7 15. 40.9 

O. Pride, Davidson 52.5 .20 36.50 7 15.5 40.9 

W. C. Grief, Franklin 35. .76 4.90 20 15.8 40.7 

C. Johnson, White 55.9 .40 27.95 18 40.2 

Buell Spencer, Lincoln -22.4 ... 18 17.2 39.6 

C. Donoho. Sumner 20 7 ... 18 16. 38. 

C Brack, Franklin 38.5 .34 18.20 7 15.7 37. S 

P. Wolf, Coffee 51.8 .57 16.70 7 17.8 37.2 

B. Blalock, Lincoln 19 8 ... 14 16.3 35.1 

N. Smith, Montgomery 67.5 .36 36. 7 34.9 

F. Locke. Lawrence 20. .63 5.3-» 14 14.5 34.9 

B. Lossing, Franklin 34. ... 20 15.4 33.7 

Will Clark, Houston 37 4 .46 15.60 18 .... 32.1 

W. B. Jonte. Davidson 28.4 .60 6.26 7 15.3 31.9 

A. Lauderdale, Trousdale 40. .53 14.50 7 15.5 30.6 

H. Spencer, Lincoln 89.2 .55 13.5S 16 29.8 

A. Rogers. Houston 32. .61 9.15 18 28.5 

H. Holt, Williamson 30. .44 15.15 16 28.2 

L. Lockart Houston 39.5 .61 12 75 14 27.6 

R. Averitt, Houston 31.8 .70 7.47 17 27.1 

E Walker, Houston 26. .80 4.05 19 26.9 

O. Harrison, Sumner 25. ... .... 19 .... 26.5 

F Fisher. White 44. .35 24.20 7 25. 

B. Taylor, Lincoln 43.8 .3S 22.04 7 .... 24.6 

C. Lorn ax. Houston 25. 91 .... .... 24.4 

B Averitt, Houston 26.8 .94 17 23.6 

E. Bateman. Houston 36. .43 16.65 7 21. i 

W. C. Dodson. Davidson 45.5 .30 26.72 7 20.1 

A. Hutchinson, Lincoln 34.9 .48 14.56 19.7 

J. A. Gleason, Davidson 30. .29 18.25 7 .... 19 2 

B. Marston, Lawrence 51. .91 14 19.' 

Paul Jones, Franklin ... ... .... .. 19. 13. 

C. B. Hand. Lawrence 31.8 .73 5.30 7 .... 16. J 

Fj. Marston, Lawrence 19. • •• ' 

Other boys contesting were : Leland T. Davis, Davidson ; Walter 
Knight, Humphrevs; Perry Price. Wilson; Smith Templeton, Frank- 
lin; Walter Tidwell, Giles; Albert Froths, Giles: Robert Upshaw, 
Giles; Estmer Trotter, Gi'es; Estill Jones, Franklin; Nathan Jones, 
Franklin ; Frank Sullivan, Smith ; Clay Cook, Macon ; Fred Schnupp, 
Davidson ; Lee Tate, Grundy ; Spencer Thomas, Grundy ; Albert Zim- 
merman, Franklin; Ray Ward, Van Buren ; Herbert Lusk, Grundy; 
Gyde Lusk, Grundy; Freedom Parker, Macon; Chas. Judd, Putnam; 
Edward Mowray, Stewart; J. Herrod, Trousdale; Wale Perkins, 
Trousdale; Oakley Day, Trousdale; Jim Rankins, Trousdale; Henry 
Lauderdale, Trousdale ; W. P. Herod, Trousdale ; Garrett Herrod, 
Trousdale; James Rankin, Bedford; Guy Choons, Bedford; H. P. 
Irwin, White; Chas. Johns, White; Will Lee, White; Gaither Webb, 
Stewart ; Thos. Burnett, Davidson ; Brice Weaks, Stewart ; Carroll Lee, 
Davidson ; Jasper Templeton, Franklin ; Lloyd Templeton, Franklin ; 
Chas. Lane, Davidson ; Horlas Baker, White ; J. B, Hackett, Smith ; 
E. McPeak, White ; Claude Carson, White ; R. B. Hill, Williamson and 
H. M. Hill, Williamson. 

Ernest Thomas, of Smith County, won $25.00 prize for Fourth 
Congressional District. 
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P. L. Thomas, Howell, Lincoln County, won $25.00 prize for Fifth 
District. 

C. B. Fain, Clarksville, Montgomery County, won $25.00 prize for 
Sixth District. 

Jas. Skelton, Cumberland City, Houston County, won $25.00 prize 
for Seventh District. 

Franklin County won the Loving Cup ; Houston County, second ; 
White County, third ; Davidson County, fourth ; Macon County, fifth ; 
Sumner County, sixth ; Lincoln County, seventh ; Trousdale County, 
eighth; Giles County, ninth ; Montgomery County, tenth ; Wilson Coun- 
ty, eleventh; Coffee County, twelfth; Williamson County, thirteenth; 
Stewart County, fourteenth; Smith County, fifteenth; Rutherford 
County, sixteenth. 

MIDDLE TENNESSEE PRIZES AWARDED. 

1. DeLaval Cream Separator — DeLaval Separator Co., New 

York $ 75.00 

2. Cash — Board of Trade, Nashville 25.00 

3. Cash — Industrial Bureau, Nashville 25.00 

4. Cash — Clearing House Association, Nashville 25.00 

5. Cash — N. C. & St. L. Ry., Nashville 25.00 

6. Two-horse cultivator — John Deere Plow Co., Nashville . . 25.00 

7. Five tons ground rock phosphate — Central Phosphate Co., 

Mt. Pleasant, Tennessee 2 3-75 

8. Section harrow — International Harvester Co., Nashville. . 12.00 

9. Cash—The Democrat," Nashville 10.00 

10. $10.00 in gold — Neely-Harwell Co., Nashville 10.00 

11. Cultivator — Greene, Matthews Co., Nashville 8.50 

12. Suit of clothes — H. Solinsky & Co., Nashville 7. 50 

13. Boys' saddle — Montgomery-Moore Mfg. Co., Nashville. . 7.50 

14. Stewart ball-bearing clipping machine — Chicago Flexible 

Shaft Co., Chicago 7.50 

15. Cash — McKay, Reece & Co., Nashville 5.00 

16. Cash — Cumberland Seed Co., Nashville 5.00 

17. Books — The M. E. Church Pub. Co., Nashville 5.00 

18. One plow — Craig Plow Co., Memphis 5.00 

19. One cultivator — Williams & Co., Memphis 5.00 

20. One pair shoes — Hollins Shoe Co., Nashville 4.00 

21. Stetson hat — Pennsylvania Hat Co., Nashville 4.00 

22. One pair shoes — Murray-Dibrell Shoe Co., Nashville .... 4.00 

23. One pair shoes — Herman Bros., Lindaur Co., Nashville.. 4.00 

24. Seed sower — L. H. Hitchcock & Son, Nashville 3.50 

25. One kodak — G. C. Dury Co., Nashville 3.00 

26. Cash — Brandon Printing Co., Nashville 2.50 

27. Cash — W. S. Riddle Notion Co., Nashville 2.00 

28. Wool sweater — Park-Comer Textile Co., Nashville 2.00 

29. One hat — Wright Hat Co., Nashville 2.00 

30. Subscription to Country Gentleman — Curtis Pub. Co., 

Philadelphia, Pa. 1. 50 

31. One pocket knife — Gray & Dudley Hdwe. Co., Nashville 1.75 



1 mi 
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32-38. Subscription to Progressive Farmer, Memphis 6.00 

39-45. Subscription to Southern Agriculturist, Nashville 3.00 

46-50. Subscription to East Tennessee Farmer, Knoxville 3.00 

51-57. Subscription to Southern Fruit Grower, Chattanooga . . 3.00 

100 Corn Club emblems — Farmers E. & C. Union, Tenn 12.00 

100 Caps and badges — Southern Agriculturist, Nashville 50.00 

300 Subscriptions to Southern Farm Journal, Chattanooga... 150.00 



CONGRESSIONAL PRIZES. 

District No. 4, cash — Hon. Cordell Hull 25.00 

District No. 5, cash — Hon. W. C. Houston 25.00 

District No. 6, cash— Hon. J. W. Byrns 25.00 

District No. 7, cash— Hon. L. P. Padgett 25.00 



COUNTY PRIZE. 
One loving cup — B. H. Stief Jewelry Co., Nashville 10.00 



Total prizes for boys of Middle Tennessee $933-00 



BOYS' CORN CLUB OFFICERS. 

The following officers were elected by the Middle Tennessee Boys' 
Corn Club for the ensuing year: President, W. J. Woods, Ruther- 
ford County; Vice-President, Estill Jones, Franklin County; Secretary 
and Treasurer, W. H. Spivey, Sumner County. 




OFFICERS OF MIDDLE TENNESSEE BOYS CORN CLUB. 
Center, W. J. Wood, Rutherford County, President; Left, Estile Jones, Franklin County, 
Vioe President; Righ, W. H. Spiver, Sumner County, Secretary and Treasurer. 
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WORK OF THE BOYS' CORN CLUBS. 

(By Judge Robert Ewing, Chairman Agricultural Committee, Nash- 
ville Board of Trade.) 

In estimating the good which is 
to redound to any given locality in 
the South from the founding of 
boys' corn clubs, and the work done 
by members, the enthusiasm, the 
ambition to advance and succeed, 
which nerve boys to faithful efforts 
to get the best results possible from 
land, count for a good deal, for 
without this feeling everything is 
hopeless, but the real value to them- 
selves and others in what they do 
consists, first, in their convincing 
themselves of the possibilities, and 
secondly, in clearly demonstrating 
to others what land in the South 
under intelligent cultivation, can be 
made to yield. 

When one of these boys, at the 
close of the harvest season, selects and brings in for exhibition, ten 
fine ears of corn as a selected sample of the quality of the crop, accom- 
panied by a statement of the quantity made on one acre, he does not 
fully entitle himself to receive any prize that may have been offered. 
And why? Because there should have been also a statement, made 
out in writing by himself, showing that he. himself, fully understood 
how he had achieved such good results, which written statement could 
be seen and easily understood by others, who might have the ambition 
and energy to attempt to follow his example. 

It was for these reasons that the National Bureau of Plant Industry 
at Washington (presided over by Mr. Bradford Knapp, who, in a 
national way, is carrying on the great work begun by his father, Dr. 
Seaman A. Knapp), formulated and had the government agents send 
to all members of boys' corn clubs who intended to compete for prizes, 
printed forms, embodying certain plain questions, which were intended 
to bring out fully all needed information, and which contained certain 
instructions as to how to arrive correctly at results. The philosophy 
and necessity of adopting this course can be easily understood, when it 
is remembered what purpose Dr. Seaman A. Knapp, the friend of the 
South, had in view in originally forming these clubs in the South. 
Briefly stated, he wished : 

"First, to have the land so intelligently cultivated that the best 
results might be obtained in the most economical way. 

"Second, to convince the people of the South that with reasonable 
effort, this could be done; that if corn was cultivated in the way it 
should be. it would pay the people of the South, this far at least, to 
diversify their crops, because corn constitutes one of the main articles 
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of food for man, and meat-producing animals for his use, and that if 
sufficient bread and meat could be produced at home to sustain those 
who labored in the fields the money derived from cotton raised would 
not have to be sent away in purchase of these necessaries. 

"Third, he chose boys of the South to accomplish this purpose, 
because he wanted the energy and ambition of youth coupled with free- 
dom from prejudice in favor of past practices, of a different kind." 

It would, of course, be perfectly possible to so fertilize and so culti- 
vate one acre as to attain amazing results, but this might prove of very 
little value as an example to a community, because of the cost incurred 
and lack of means, in fact, the practical impossibility of following that 
method in the cultivation of large areas. The thing sought is the 
aggregate increase in general yield to be attained by the sensible, econ- 
omical utilization of obtainable fertilizers, but more especially by intel- 
ligent and faithful cultivation. Profit is the thing desired. The cost 
of production, including rental value of land cultivated, must not there- 
fore be allowed to equal the market value of the corn produced. If it 
does, successs has not been obtained. And so, the boy whose statement 
shows that he availed himself of the decaying vegetation on the land, 
for fertilizing, and that he first plowed deep to conserve the moisture, 
and afterwards lightly to aid growth, may be more justly entitled to a 
prize for good results obtained, for the simple reason that he pursued 
a plan within the power of all to follow. We do not mean by this to 
discourage the use of all kinds of suitable fertilizers. Far, indeed, from 
it. But when these cannot be conveniently obtained, then the utilization 
of such as are at hand and, particularly, proper cultivation, and herein 
such a rotation and handling of crops as to make the land feed itself, 
as far as possible. "The tree sucks kindlier nourishment from the 
soil, enriched by its own fallen leaves." 

The exhibits of corn made by the members of Tennessee Boys' 
Corn Clubs at the last farmers' institute, held last month in the agricul- 
tural building on the State Fair Grounds, were indeed remarkable, 
far better than any previous exhibits, exciting the intense interest and 
admiration of all visitors. The judges, however, found that so many 
of the exhibitors had failed to accompany their exhibits with the 
statements required, that just awards could not be made at that time. 
This fact was explained to all the boys exhibiting. By their unanimous 
vote the award of prizes was postponed until the 22nd day of November 
to give every competitor the fair opportunity of complying with this 
condition. Printed blanks were furnished to each. Saturday after- 
noon, after a full and fair comparison of exhibits, and careful calcula- 
tions, based on these statements, and results shown, the prizes were 
awarded on the 24th, and mailed to the successful contestants. A full 
list, embodying all essentials, were tendered to the papers for publi- 
cation, that all who took part may fully understand how the awards 
were made. The government agents did the work. They have an 
office on the ninth floor of the Stahlman building, and will give any 
desired information. 

To those citizens who generously contributed these prizes grateful 
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thanks are due and are here tendered. It is hoped that they will feel 
compensated in having thus encouraged and rewarded the boys of their 
State for good work, which, if hereafter vigorously and intelligently 
prosecuted, cannot fail to be of the greatest possible service to the 
State. 



FARM BOYS' ENCAMPMENT AT THE STATE FAIR. 

In this number appears an excellent picture of the Farm Boys' En- 
campment at the Tennessee State Fair. This camp was composed of 
boys from the various counties in the State. Each county in the State 
had a chance to send a representative, and most of them did, as will be 
seen from the list given below. 

were submitted to the county paper, and the editor, or a committee 
appointed by him, decided who was the winner. The boys paid their 

One boy from a county was selected by competition in writing. 
Essays were written on "Why I Want to Go to the Fair," and these 
railroad fare to Nashville, and this, with their other expenses, was re- 
funded to them by the State Fair. 

The camp was under the care of Assistant Adjutant-General Fred 
Phillips, who was assisted in looking after the boys by J. N. Meroney, 
of Dark's Mill. All the paraphernalia and conveniences necessary to 
comfort in camp life were furnished by Adjutant-General Frank Ma- 
loney. 

The farm boys were under military discipline. At 7 in the morn- 
ing a "setting up" exercise was given, and then a wholesome breakfast 
was served in the mess hall, whic'r was large enough to accommodate 
the entire camp. After that the da 's work was begun. This included 
light duties about the fair grounds and sight-seeing and pleasure. 

The camp was divided into squads, and these were detailed to see 
certain features of the fair each day. One day was devoted to sight- 
seeing about the city, in cars furnished for that purpose by the Nash- 
ville Railway & Light Company free of cost. 

Every department of the fair was seen and studied by the boys at 
the camp, and they spent an enjoyable week at the expense of the State 
Fair. Early in the afternoon of each day, before leaving the dining 
hall, the boys listened to addresses from Gov. B. W. Hooper, Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture T. F. Peck, Dr. George R. White, R. T DeBerry, 
Jesse Tomlinson, Prof. H. A. Morgan, A. L. Garrison and others. 

After the fair the boys went home with a better knowledge of the 
resources of Tennessee, and with a better acquaintance with the peo- 
ple of the State. They will talk about what they saw and make others 
anxious to see the fair next year, and will doubtless put into practice 
when they go back to work on the farm much of the excellent advice 
given them in the lectures heard. 

The following counties were represented by the boys named : 

Middle Tennessee. 
Bedford — Clyde Williams, Flat Creek. 
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Cannon — Will Melton, Woodbury. 

Gay — Charles Poindexter, Celina. 

Coffee — Dawson Mays, Manchester. 

Cumberland — Herbert Wilson, Watson. 

DeKalb— Wiley M. Dinkins, Alexandria. 

Dickson— Emmet Herrin, Bums, and John Miller, Sylvia. 

Fentress — Roscoe M. Hogue, Jamestown. 

Giles — Flournoy Morris, Wales. 

Grundy — Clarence Aylor. Alto. 

Hickman — Archie Carroll, Lvles. and Willie Atkinson, Centreville. 

Humphreys — Dale Carter, Waverly. R. F. D. 

Tackson — Fred H. Richmond, and Bruce Settle. Gainesboro. 

Lawrence — Ellis Mabrv and Lawrence Springer, Lawrenceburg. 

Lincoln — Georee Turlev, Fayetteville. 

Macon — Frank Perkins, Hartsville. R. F. D. 

Marshall — Tohn Allison. Chapel Hill. 

Maun' — Rufus Baker. Columbia. R. F. D. 4. 

Montgomery — Howard Riggins, Oarksville, R. F. D. 4. 

East Tennessee. 

Anderson — Leonard H Roberts. Robertsville. 

Bledsoe — Samuel Stenhens. Pikeville. 

Blount — T lovd Lee, Greenback. 

Bradlev — Calvin Aver, Cleveland. 

Cocke — Tames Murrav. Newport. 

Greene — Carl Bell and Sidnev Hamnton, Greeneville. 

Hamblen — L. M. Mooney, Morristown. 

Hamilton — Paris A. Brvant. Tvner. 

Hanrork — H. K. Arnold, Sneedville. 

Hawkins — Hamilton Steel. Rogersville. 

Tames — Carl Moore. Shepherd. 

Teferson — Clvde Dinwid^ie. Newmarket. 

Tohnson — R R. Madron. Mountain City. 

Loudon — Homer Simnson. Loudon, and Stanley Barnett, Martel. 

Marion — Harrv Brown, Tasper. 

McMinn— Hubert Milton, Etowah. 

Meigs — Edwin Arrant and Charles Arrant, Decatur. 

Monroe — John G. Stralev. Sweetwater. 

Polk — August McClarin, Benton. 

West Tennessee. 

Benton — Carson Dob^on and Willie DeVant, Camden. 

Carroll — Ben Cote. Buena Vista. 

Chester — R. Mc^inney Seaton. Henderson. 

Crockett — Tohn C. Lewis, Tigrett. 

Decatur — Charles White, Decaturville, 

Dyer — Thomas H. Townsend, Newbern. 

Gibson — John Fly, Milan. 

Hardeman — George Hinds, Whiteville. 
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Hardin — Charlie Kirk, Savannah. 
Haywood — Richard Langford, Brownsville. 

Henderson — William Douglass, Uno, and Howard Pearson, Lex- 
ington. 

Henry — Hobart Giff, Lexington. 
Lake — Finch Moore, Ridgely. 
Madison — Roy Warmoth, Jackson. 
McNairy — Homer McCollum, Corinth. 
Obion — Hardy McNeeley, Kenton. 
Shelby — Raymond Johnson, Ellendale. 
Tipton — James Ruffin, Covington. 

Weakley— Frank L. Doran, Greenfield, and Lowell Parish, Martin. 



THE TENNESSEE STATE FAIR. 

The 1913 Tennessee State Fair was the most successful in the his- 
tory of this great exposition of the resources of Tennessee. The paid 
attendance on the best day of the Fair, Thursday, October 2, was more 
than 34,000. 

The Fair paid out in premiums this year more than $35,000, and 
the receipts from all sources about paid the expenses of holding the 
Fair. 



POULTRY NOTES. 

Pekins lay from 120 to 170 eggs a year. 
Forcing for eggs out of season is unprofitable. 
Keep the hens' nests clean and provide one for every four hens. 
If fowls are compelled to roose in foul and damp houses it causes 
illness. 

The earlier the maturity, all other things being equal, the greater 
the profits. 

Sell off your old roosters and get a better one than you ever had of 
some neighbor. 

The chick that is alive ten days after hatching has most of its 
dangers behind it. 

If a fowl becomes sick, separate it from the others and doctor it, 
as the disease may be contagious. 

Laying hens drink a very large amount of water if it is clean and 
kept constantly before them. 

The old rule of improving the human race by beginning with the 
grandparents applies also to poultry raising. 

For hatching purposes take the eggs from the hens that lay best. 
Build up; never let the standard down. 

A shelf a couple of feet below the roosts is handy to catch the 
droppings and handy to clean. And don't forget to clean it. 

Breeding stock should be carefully selected by the poultryman and 
then given the best care, plenty of fresh air, sunshine and exercise. 
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CROP REPORT FOR NOVEMBER. 



T. P. Peck, Commissioner, Department of Agricultnre, 
Nashville, Tenn., December i, 1913. 



The Department of Agriculture received reports from crop cor- 
respondents in only seventy-three of the ninety-six counties of the 
State for the crop month ending November 20, and the reports coming 
in were rather vague and incomplete. 

Reports received indicate that there was a larger area sown in 
winter wheat, oats and rye than at the same time last year. Farmers 
took advantage of the splendid weather during October and the first 
half of November to look after this work. 

As indicated the former reports, the corn production for this year 
was less than two-thirds of last year, the figures given for the yield 
per acre this year — 24 — probably being higher than the actual pro- 
duction would bear out. 

The figures given on the yeld of cotton per acre are probably mis- 
leading also, as it is generally claimed in the cotton markets and in 
the cotton producing section of the State, as well as shown by the 
reports of cotton ginned, that the production this year was in excess 
of that last year. 

The yield of late Irish potatoes shows considerable reduction from 
last year, owing to drouth during the growing period. Tobacco shows 
an increase over last year, as does peanuts. 

Young clover and alfalfa show deterioration in condition from the 
same period last year. Live stock is in fairly good condition, except 
where farmers are suffering from the ravages of hog cholera. It is 
hoped that the establishment of the State plant for the manufacture and 
distribution of anti-hog cholera serum will materially lessen this 
trouble in the State in the near future. 

No further crop report will be issued from this department until 
April 1, 1914. 

Below is the summary for comparison of the crop reports of this 
department for November, for the vears 1912 and 1913 : 

1912. 1913. 



Wheat, acreage sown, per cent 72 88 

Winter oats, acreage sown, per cent 77 81 

Rye, acreage sown, per cent 73 80 

Corn, bushels, per acre 35 M» 24 

Cotton, pounds, per acre 51!? 477 

Millet seed, threshed, per cent 72 63 

Stock peas, seed threshed, per cent 65 64 

Sweet potatoes, yield, per cent .- 78 73 

Late Irish potatoes, yield, per cent 73 57 

Tobacco, pounds, per acre 657 706 

Broom corn, yield, per cent 67 51 

Peanuts, bushels, per acre 59 64 

Live stock, condition, per cent 89 89 

Young clover, condition, per cent 88 64 

Alfalfa, condition, per cent 88 80 
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